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Presidents Bage 


tS sea: in many aspects, held the attention of the largest 
gathering ever to attend the Annual Seminars on American 
Culture in Cooperstown in July. After a week of intensive study 
of the folk arts and crafts of the pioneer homestead, the second 
week's program explored a wide variety of folk subjects. Folk ele- 
ments were considered in painting and design, creative writing 
and local history, the Erie Canal, and in music from psalmody to 
jazz. There were daily discussions between able authorities and 
devoted students. 

In addition to three officers of the New York Folklore Society, 
there were five members of the Editorial Board of this Quarterly, 
plus two of the Society's Honorary Vice Presidents, at these ses- 
sions. Plans were made for future activities of the Society. And 
new friendships were made among folklore-minded folks from 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, Louisiana, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. We hope, too, that many new friends and support- 
ers were made for the NYFS and our Quarterly. 

There will be an opportunity for even more new friends at 
the Annual Meeting to be held in Buffalo, on Saturday, October 
thirteenth. We hope to be joined by folklore enthusiasts from 
Ontario. The program on that day will emphasize folklore with 
an international flavor along the Niagara Frontier. This meeting 
should be one of the most significant in the Society's twelve-year 
history. Be sure to leave open the date for this affair. 

W. G. T. 





THE WORD THAT IS SPOKEN 
IS REMEMBERED LONGER 


GERALD CARSON 


HE vivacious and very human family group which gath- 

ered around the Reverend Cotton Mather Smith, Revo- 

lutionary pastor of the Congregational church in Sharon, 
Connecticut, was proud indeed when “dear Father’ was among 
the first to volunteer for the Fourth Connecticut Regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Hinman, and then in the post of Chaplain 
marched off to Ticonderoga. 

At Ticonderoga, Pastor Smith was dangerously stricken with 
“camp fever,” but he returned home safe and sound for a memor- 
able Thanksgiving feast in 1779. Many were the times in his 
absence that Mrs. Smith, hard pressed as chatelaine of a household 
of twenty-two persons, not counting servants, confessed that when 
she ought to have been thinking about Liberty, her country and 
her husband, what she was really thinking about, even during fam- 
ily prayers, was Polly. Had Polly remembered to set the sponge for 
the bread, or put water in the leach tub, or turned the cloth in the 
dyeing vat? Had Billy chopped the light-wood for the kindling, or 
the dry hard wood to heat the big oven? 

But Father was home again in ’79 and daughter Juliana wrote 
all about it to “Dear Cousin Betsey.” She told how Uncle Simeon 
was Thanksgiving host that year and how cheerfully they endured 
the shortages, no raisins, no wine, the beef all gone for the Army.. 
Uncle Simeon kept the party in an uproar of laughter, and later 
Father and Uncle Paul joined in singing Hymns and Ballads. And 
the two Grandmothers told tales of early New England and even 
spoke of things handed down from old England “which they had 
heard in their youth from their Elders.” 
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‘My father,” Juliana told Betsey fondly, ‘‘says it is a goodly 
custom to hand down all worthy deeds & traditions from Father 
to Son, as the Israelites were commanded to do about the Pass- 
over & as the Indians have always done, because the word that 
is spoken is remembered longer than the one that is written.” 


THE YEAR WE WERE SICK 


HATTIE R. BALLARD 


HE year 1842 has always been known in our family as 
“The year we were sick.” 

We were off to a good start when Mary Alice, the ninth 
child of my grandparents, arrived at 6 a. m. on New Year’s Day. 
No doctor was present. The nearest physician was twenty miles 
away and forty miles in a horsedrawn sleigh is quite a trip. Be- 
sides, Grandma had never had a doctor for such occasions and 
felt it a shame to bother one when folks who were really sick 
might need his attention. 

Both the great-grandmothers were there, besides two neigh- 
bor women who always attended such affairs. Great Aunt Lettie 
was there, too. She’d never married, but she could keep the fires 
going and plenty of hot water on hand. 

As I said, Mary Alice arrived at 6 a. m. sharp. Aunt Esther was 
15. She always stayed home from school for ten days each time a 
new brother or sister came. Uncle David was 14, a puny boy that 
folks said would “never make old bones.” He died just after his 
ninety-third birthday. Rachel was 12. She was a tom boy, and 
always helped Grandpa with the outdoor chores. She could turn 
off more work than a hired man. 
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Stephen was past ten and the only studious one of the family. 
Books were scarce and expensive, but in that home, there were 
always books. Stephen read the Bible through during his fourth 
year at school. It was from him that the others learned their Bible 
stories which were to influence them all their earthly days. 

Probably Hannah, who was eight, was the pet of the family. 
Her happy disposition made her beloved. Her childish sense of 
humor often cleared the dark skies of a domestic war. 

John was six. All he asked of this world was comfort, enough to 
eat and a place near the fireplace where it was warm. 

At four years, Ruth was still a baby. One moment she was 
coaxing to be rocked to sleep and the next crying to go to school 
with the older children. 

Thomas was almost two. He blinked his big eyes as he stared 
at the newest addition to the family, and said, “Well, there.” 

That New Year’s Day of 1842 stood out in the memory of our 
family for years. You see, Mary Alice’s grandmothers were both 
there. They were fine, noble women of good old Puritan stock, 
each a splendid nurse with years of experience to her credit, but 
they didn’t always see eye to eye on methods. In the few matters 
on which they did agree, each refused to acknowledge that-the 
other was right. 

The new baby was bathed in front of the roaring fire of the 
fireplace. Grandma Smith went to the pantry, selected the plump- 
est raisin she could find in the raisin box, opened it, removed the 
seed and placed the halved raisin on the tender little navel. Grand- 
ma Brown went to the chest, tore a bit of old linen from a well- 
worn sheet, scorched it well and placed that over the raisin. To- 
gether they drew an outing flannel band around the tiny abdomen 
as tightly as they could, pinned it with common pins—and a new 
life was launched. 

Years later, Mary Alice’s mother confessed that she rather 
enjoyed and looked forward to her vacation every two years. For 
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nine days she was flat in bed and was treated as a star with a new 
starlet to share the honor. For nine days all the mundane cares 
and troubles of the household were shouldered by others. For 
nine days food was brought to her bedside. Of a truth, the food 
was weak tea, the water from soaked soda-crackers and burnt toast, 
but it was good. 

The days passed quickly. Soon the grandmothers departed 
and home life settled back on schedule. The older children re- 
turned to school. They walked two miles at this season over crusty 
snowbanks in sub-zero weather. They wore homeknit stockings, 
warm underclothing, and heavy woolen fascinators and mufflers 
to protect their heads and throats. At school, they shed their outer 
wraps and gathered on benches near a red-hot stove. At recess, the 
older boys went to a nearby spring. They smashed the ice around 
the overflow with their leather boots and brought back a pail of 
water. A privileged pupil was allowed to get the dipper from the 
entryway and pass the water. 

During the spring, John developed a felon on his thumb. How 
painful it was. But Grandpa dug earthworms, a whole pail full. 
All one night he sat by John’s bed and bound four or five worms 
on the thumb. They crawled about and chewed the pus and proud 
flesh from the sore. After a short time, fresh worms were applied. 
By morning the inflammation was gone and with it the pain. 

Before the baby was a month old, David began to cough and 
to lose the little ambition he possessed. He had no appetite and 
was taken to a doctor, the first of the children to have that experi- 
ence. Diagnosis: consumption of the lungs. Prescription: change 
of climate, or death. He must be kept away from all other chil- 
dren and numerous precautions must be taken. The change ot 
climate was financially out of the question. The only source of 
income came from a small farm. Separation was almost as difficult, 
for the family of eleven shared a five room house. Then Uncle 
Jim Barnum came to stay a spell. Folks said that it was “providen- 
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tial.” Uncle Jim had been living for more than three-score years 
and had a keen mind, for he had learned a lot from experience. 
He listened to David's story with great seriousness and then asked 
for mustard seed. 

This he put in the mortar that was always kept on the top 
shelf of the pantry. With a pestle, he pulverized the seeds. He 
mixed it with vinegar and formed a paste. The paste was spread 
on two muslin cloths, one for David's chest and the other for his 
back. Uncle Jim watched carefully as the skin underneath the 
plasters grew redder and redder. Poor David began to cry in pain, 
but he ceased his sobs when the alternatives of death or moving 
West were presented. Soon great water blisters formed and filled. 
But still Uncle Jim sat by. In fact, he sat all through the long 
winter night. At dawn the plasters were removed and as the tired, 
sick boy moaned, the blisters were opened. “Fly-blisters,’” Uncle 
Jim called them. Every drop of liquid poured out. He went to the 
cellar and broke the outer leaves from a cabbage head, wilted 
them in front of the fire and bound them over the blister scars. 
Grandfather had gathered the new growth from peach trees and 
split wood. This was steeped in water and mixed with the powder- 
ed root of the wake robin and honey. The blisters began to heal. 
David took his “tonic” faithfully and long before Spring he was a 
normal boy, enjoying the health that carried him passed his four- 
score and ten. 

Concern for David was hardly over when his father began to 
complain of a sore throat which rapidly grew worse and began 
swelling fast. Great-grandma Brown came, as she always did when 
something ailed Grandpa. She looked at him. Her face grew pale 
and in a tone that made each listener feel personally guilty, she 
exclaimed: “Now, he has quinsy. Probably he will choke to 
death. Then what will you all do?” Uncle Jim quietly walked 
from the room. He returned in a few minutes with three lively 
frogs he had caught in the north spring. Without ceremony, he 
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comimanded Grandpa to open his mouth. Uncle Jim held a frog 
by his hind leg, and lowered him well toward the back of Grand- 
pa’s mouth. The little creature inhaled and exhaled several times. 
Then Uncle Jim carried it to the door sill and dropped it. He 
then took a stick with a swab saturated with kerosene and 
throughly cleaned the badly infected throat. Grandpa struggled 
some, but with his mother on one side, Uncle Jim on the other, 
and death in front of him, he had little choice. It was a scene the 
witnesses will never forget. The second frog was brought out and 
a second swabbing of the throat. And soon the third process was 
completed. Grandpa slept. When he awoke, he was weak, but 
much relieved. Three dead frogs were in the doorway. They had 
been poisoned. 

We had all noticed that Uncle Jim was not looking well and 
seemed less inclined to repeat the stories we all enjoyed to hear. 
Finally he confessed there was a “running sore” on his side un- 


derneath his arm which would not heal. For months, it had slowly 
been growing wider and deeper and always there was a dull ache. 
It was apparent the folks were alarmed. Neighbors looked serious 
and shook their heads. More than once, we heard the dread word 
“Cancer.” 


This time Grandma stepped to the fore. Twice she had had 
experiences with something of this nature. She went to the cellar 
and brought up a jar labeled “The Juice of Poke-Wood Leaves.” 
She poured the liquid in a bowl and mixed it to a thick paste with 
gun powder. For weeks, every morning and evening, she applied 
a poultice to Uncle Jim’s side. The ugly sore grew smaller and 
smaller until it was healed and the flesh was new and firm. 

Of course, during all these major illnesses, there were almost 
daily minor complaints. Splitting headaches were relieved by 
soaking brown paper in vinegar and binding it on the forehead. 

Ear ache left when tobacco smoke was blown into the ear and 
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then the heart of a roast onion slid into the opening and packed 
there with cotton. 

The eye-stone was always in the bottom of the clock over the 
fireplace. Whenever a foreign body was in an eye, the eye-stone was 
taken from the clock and soaked in vinegar to “enliven” it. Then 
it was placed underneath the eye lids. Slowly that eye-stone travel- 
ed over the eye, located the object and traveled with it to the 
corner of the eye. There the eye-stone and the offending object 
were removed together. 

Tea leaves always helped inflammed eyes or “pink-eye.” 

Attacks of “gravel” or gallstones were relieved by drinking 
smart-weed tea. 


The ragweed that raised havoc with those who suffered with 
hayfever had its virtues. The leaves or flowers were gathered, 
dried and powdered. Stubborn cases of dysentery disappeared 
when this was steeped in boiling water and the liquid drunk. 


When Rachael sprained her ankle badly, they bound on 

wormwood and arnica buds soaked in whiskey. 

Poor little Stephen when carrying wood one day fell on the 
ax and cut a deep gash in the vein of the leg. There seemed to be 
no way to stop the bleeding. He grew pale and Grandfather ran 
to the barn and got the poured resin he always kept to use on 
injured farm animals. When he sprinkled this on the gash, the 
blood clotted and stopped. Then he poured on beef’s gall to take 
out the soreness. 

Stephen had a queer blood infection. Great purple lumps 
came out on his leg. Some of them broke. None of the recom- 
mended tonics cleared his bloodstream. So they brought leaches 
from the brook. These were placed on the open sores and they 
drew out the poisoned blood. As one dropped down dead, it was 
replaced. The remedy worked. 

Hannah, our favorite, took cold and developed congestion of 
the lungs. Her fever ran high and she was delirious. We all wished 
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it might have been us instead of sweet Hannah. Grandma cried. 
We'd never seen her cry before and it frightened us. But as she 
cried, she worked. She rubbed that little chest and back with 
warm skunk’s-grease. The fat taken from the skunks caught dur- 
ing the winter had been “‘tried out’ and carefully preserved. 
Then she chopped onions very find and placed draughts of these 
on the palms of her hands and the soles of her feet. Grandpa pre- 
pared bowl after bow] of steeple-top tea and placed it by spoonfuls 
between her lips until she began to sweat. The fever was broken, 
her lungs cleared and soon she was again her happy self. 

The months rolled on and at last it was November. Thanks- 
giving Day had come again. We all eleven—and Aunt Ester’s beau, 
a neighbor boy—sat at the well-filled table. Grandpa bowed his 
head in prayer. As he prayed, those of us who were older realized 
how far our blessings exceeded our misfortunes. We heard again 
the familiar words: “All things work together for good to those 


who love God; to those who are the called according to His pur- 
pose.”” Mary Ellen was in her high chair and close beside Father. 
Her chubby fists were clapped tightly together. As he finished 
his prayer, Hannah said fervently, “Yes, Lord, Thank You!” And 
we all said, “Amen.” 











TUMULTUOUS PETITIONING IN 
ULSTER COUNTY, 1684 


RONALD RAYMOND ATKINS 


HE right of petition—to seek redress for grievances suf- 
fered—is well established in the annals of English juris- 
prudence. Recognized in 1215 in that inimitable affirma- 
tion of man’s fundamental rights, the Magna Carta, this inherent 
liberty has endured the centuries, even the divine philosophies 
of oppressive monarchs, to present-day recognition by Parliament. 
During the initial decades of the seventeenth century, however, 
the practice suffered from excesses and abuse, and in 1662, in the 
reign of Charles II, an act, still on the statute books, was pro- 
mulgated against “tumultuous petitioning,” providing that no 
more than ten persons may jointly proffer a petition to the King 
or either House of Parliament, nor may any individual induce 
twenty or more persons to accede to a petition for altering the 
established law of the Church or State, except in compliance with 
judicial fiat. 
It was for transgression of this decree that Thomas Chambers, 
a tempermental red-haired Englishman, and sixty-three others, 
were indicted during June, 1684, for “maliciously and advisedly 
intending, and devising Sedition in the S* County of Ulster to 
raise, and Stir Up, a certaine Tumultuous Petition, containing the 
Subversion of the well settled Laws of the county afores*. . . .” 
Dissatisfaction among the colonists in the province had mount- 
ed during the tenure of Sir Edmund Andros as Governor-General, 
and the peoples’ demands for a legislative assembly were denied 
by the Duke of York as inconsistent with the mode of government 
established and not necessary “for the ease or redress of any 
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grievance that may happen.” The appointment of Thomas Don- 
gan to succeed Andros as Governor-General on September 30th, 
1682, however, was to witness a noteworthy advance in ideas con- 
cerning constitutional government in the colony, for as if to pla- 
cate a rebellious constituency, the instructions of the sovereign 
to Dongan, dated January 27th, 1682/3, made provision for the 
election of a “Gen" Assembly of all the Freeholders.” Accordingly, 
the first general assembly was duly constituted, with Henry Beek- 
man and William Ashford representing Esopus, and met at Fort 
James in New York City for three weeks commencing October 
17th, 1683. 

Fifteen statutes were passed, including one of paramount 
significance entitled, “An Act to Settle Courts of Justice,” for 
although Governor Dongan had been vested with the authority 
to create courts by his instructions—“I doe also hereby authorize 
you w* advice of my s* Councill to elect and settle such and soe 


many Courts of Justice & in such places as you . . . judge to be 
necessary’’—he appears to have relegated the subject entirely to the 
General Assembly; the statute of November Ist, 1684, aforemen- 
tioned, created four distinct tribunals, including a petty court 
for the trial of small causes for every town: 


For the more orderly hearing and determining of matters and Cases 
of Controversy betweene party and for the due Execution of the 
Lawes Bee It Enacted by the Governor Councell and Representa- 
tives in Generall Assembly and by the Authority of the same that 
in Every Towne in and throughout this province there be one 
Court held monthly and Every Month throughout the yeare on the 
first Wednesday in the month for the hearing and determining of 
small causes and Cases of debt and trespasse to the value of forty 
shillings [two pounds} or under Which Cause and Cases shall be 
heard tryed and determined by three persons to be Commissioned 
for that purpose without a Jury...Alwayes provided, and bee it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if the Plaintiff or 
Defendant shall desire a Jury, It shall be allowed, but at the prop- 
per costs and Charges of the person desireing the same. 
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The enactment contained no provision, expressed or implied, 
for the election of the magistrates by the local populace, but 
upon the appointment by the “General Court” of Michael Gar- 
ton, Jan Williamson and Jan Focken, as officers for Ulster, the 
staunch burghers ‘‘determined to remonstrate against it.” The 
denial of this privilege seemed paradoxical and anomalous after 
so recent an introduction to representative government. Oblivious 
of the 1662 edict proscribing the submission of a “tumultuous 
petition,” or perhaps in audacious defiance of it, Thomas Cham- 
bers, William Montague and Henry Pawling, after reputedly con- 
sulting in the home of William DeMeyer, petitioned, with sixty- 
five signatories, “To the Right Hon. Coll. Thomas Dongan Gover- 
nor General of all his Royal Highness’ Territory in America”: 


... And we have always yielded our allegiance and obedience to the 
same...both to the Governor or his Royal Highness customs. 
Therefore your honors Petitioners humbly pray, that we may have 
the liberty, by charter to this country, to choose our own officers 
to every town court by the Major voice of the Freeholders, and that 
they may decide all actions of debt to the value of five pounds or 
more, it being very prejudical to the county in regard to a lessor 
sum to be decided, because the trade of this country is mostly 
among poor farmers, and the charges of higher courts will prove 
very burdensome for such small sums. And that we may make such 
orders among ourselves, in every town court in the county for the 
preservation of the cornfields, meadow ground, goods and chattels 
according to the convenience of the year and place do require, and 
that all such fines levied by the town courts, may be for the use of 
same, not exceeding twenty shillings, according to the laws of His 
Royal Highness. . . . 


Affronted by so impudent and riotous an overt act, the Gover- 
nor-General and his Council took great umbrage and duly record- 
ing receipt of the petition in the Council Minute book on Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1684, drafted a presumably virulent reply (its con- 
tents lost forever to posterity in the 1911 State Capitol fire) to 
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Thomas Chambers, Thomas Garton and Henry Beekman, the 
latter two, at least, in their capacity as Justices of the Peace for 
Ulster. All of the signatories were arrested and indicted; Cham- 
bers was undoubtedly the instigator and main protagonist, for 
although the transcripts of the judicial proceedings resulting are 
extremely fragmentary, the records of the town court contain 
numerous references to the incident. Testimony sworn to before 
Hendricus Beecgman [sic], Justice of the Peace, on March 19th, 
1683/4, evidences that Chambers, “in the winter . . . the first time 
that Garton [Michael Garton] did heare any tingh [thing] about 
a petition . . . tould him that it was convenient that the said Gar- 
ton and twoo tree or foure more maid [might] have a meeting 
that summe thing maid [might] be drawn up that maid [might] 
be good for the plaece . . .” and did exhort Garton, one of the 
magistrates appointed under the contested law, to assist in draw- 
ing it up, whereupon, “Mighill Garton tould Capt. Chamb. that 
they had already elected him [Garton] for a magistrate and was 
sworn to act under these laws it would be a act of greate impru- 
dens to petition against the laws he was sworn under.” 

Chambers was indicted by the Court of Oyer & Terminer and 
General Gaole Delivery for Ulster County, meeting at Kingston 
on June 4th through the 7th, for ‘on or about the forth day of 
January in ye 35th yeare of the reigne of our s* Lord” seditiously 
raising and stirring up, “a certaine Tumultuous Petition.” Despite 
the circumstantial evidence, he pleaded not guilty (“And the 
Deft. defends the forme and Saith he is not guilty in manner & 
forme as he stands indicted & thereupon puts himself Upon His 
County”) and was subsequently tried on June 6th before the 
Judges Matthew Nicholls, Esq., one of the Judges of the Court, 
Thomas Garton, Henry Beekman and [name omitted in records], 
justices of the peace for the county, and a jury of twelve of the 
Ulster citizenry. He was found guilty of “the trespass & misdemaer 
in the man* . . . as he stands indicted” and was fined fifty pounds 
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and “also the sume of foure pounds foure shillings like curtt 
mony the Cost & Charges in that behalf expended.” It was not the 
first time that Thomas Chambers had been attainted before the 
bar of justice, nor was it his initial experience at conveying his 
general disapprobation to the Governor-General. Once before he 
had proffered a similar petition to Dongon’s predecessor, Gover- 
nor Andros, although there is no record of it evoking the wrathful 
indignation incurred by his second and later remonstrance. 
William DeMeyer, “late of Kingstowne,” Nicholas Anthony, 
Mathys Mattyson, Moses dePew, and “diverse others’ were in- 
dicted by the jury “for our Soveraigne Lord the King. . . for 
distrubans of the peace of our Said Lord the King on or about the 
Six & Twentieth day of January in ye 35th yeare of the reigne of 
our Said Lord the King by force & armes att Kingstowne afores* 
tumultuously and Seditiously endeavoring & wholly intending the 
Laws, Customes, & Usages instead of them to settle and bring in 
tumultuously and Seditiously a Certaine petition Containing the 
subversion of the well settled Laws & Peace . . . did signe, and the 
Same Soe Signed to the hon®'* Coll Thomas Dongan . . . contrary 
to the peace of our S* Lord the King, ag*t the forme of a statute in 
that case made.” Each of the four “in his owne propper pson 
[person] pleads [pleaded] guilty in the man™ and forme as he 
stands Indicted” and were severally fined five pounds current 
money and four pounds four shillings for costs of court. 
Fifty-seven others were indicted as petitioners before the same 
court in language analagous to the charges against Nicholas 
Anthony and his fellow advocates, except that they were addition- 
ally accused that they “did deliver or caused to be delivered [the 
petition] Unto the Hon Coll Thomas Dongan.” All pleaded guilty 
as charged and ten were severally fined five pounds and four 
pounds four shillings costs of court; twenty-eight others two 
pounds and four pounds four shillings for court costs; and the 
remaining eighteen “confessed the falt, plead their igorance to 
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have done an ill act” but “in regard of their poverty’ no 
fine was imposed upon them. An assiduous comparison of the 
lists of those indicted against a compliation of fines imposed indi- 
cates that one of the petitioners, Jacob Coole, was never tried. 
The final indictment was tendered against Henry Pawling, 
another of the collaborators, who was separately charged that 
“on or about the tenth day of February in the 35th yeare of the 
Reigne of our S* Lord the King,” he, “tumultuously & Seditiously 
did advise, intice, abett & allure divers and many evill affected 
person® to the Number of Sixty-two disturbns of the Peace... . 
to signe a certaine Seditious Petition comtaining therein the sub- 
version of the will of Settled Laws of the County afores* . . . and 
the same Soe Signed he the S* Pawling in a letter enclosed to the 
hone Coll Thomas Dongan.” He pleaded guilty and was fined 
five pounds current money and four pounds four shillings costs 
of court; unlike all of the other petitioners, who were guilty mere- 


ly of signing and presenting the “tumultuous petition,” Pawling 
was accused and convicted in accordance with the 1662 statute for 


persuading others to sign the seditious document. 

On September 6th, 1684, however, those remonstrators who 
had been fined appeared in court and avowing that they had been 
ill-advised in their disdainful request, petitioned the Governor- 
General for the remission. of the fines severally imposed upon 
them; their appeal for amnesty was granted and their fines remit- 
ted. 

Although they renounced the rights they had sought, they 
did not repudiate their fundamenta}freedom to petition. To 
such staunch forefathers—steadfast in principle and in dedication 
to those basic precepts of human dignity and inherent freedom— 
we owe our glorious and venerable heritage. 





THE FASCINATION OF FOLKLORE 


MILDRED R. LARSON 


OR THE past five years my classes and I have been having 
fun with folklore. 

The highlight of our courses is, undoubtedly, the re- 
search by each student in his home community’s lore during either 
the Easter or Christmas vacation, depending on the semester in 
which the course is given. In many ways the paper, which sum- 
marizes his findings concerning local lore, is the culminating 
point of the course for the student. 

The year begins, however, without mention of this paper 
(though the efficiency of the college grapevine has, I am sure, 
made everyone enrolled in the course aware that it is pending). 
The course usually begins with outside readings in Indian lore, 
the mimeographed bibliography I supply leading the students 
both to studies of customs and collections of legends in our college 
library and to the “Nine Tales of Coyote” type of book in the 
children’s library in our campus school. Since our college trains 
elementary school teachers, our students become acquainted 
with both sources. 

Especially effective for creating an interest in the Indians’ 
lore and in an understanding of their culture are such artistic, 
colored moving pictures as “Rainbow of Stone” and ““The Loon’s 
Necklace.” The latter is a legend of how the loon came to have a 
ring on his neck and is told through the use of real Indian masks 
from a Canadian museum. The former combines so many ele- 
ments of folklore that I shall mention only its cosmological aspect 
of revealing how the rock formations of the west are explained 
by the Navaho. A contrast to Navaho beliefs is lent by the white 
boy in the film who says “erosion.” 
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Individual or panel oral reports, movies, class discussions and 
filmstrips, such as “Hiawatha,” give us, I feel, a pleasant and 
meaningful introduction to American folklore and usually leave 
the class oriented to the idea that our two libraries provide much 
that can’t be crowded into our text book. As they continue outside 
readings during the course, most of my students develop a file 
box of cards containing brief references or lengthy summaries of 
legends read, readily usable later when they teach elementary 
school children. The cards come to me to be credited for outside 
reading and then are returned to the student’s file. 

From a study of the Indians we go on to a study of American 
folklore in the areas suggested by Botkin in his A Treasury of 
American Folklore. This text, outside readings and reports, movies 
such as ‘Paul Bunyan and Johnny Appleseed,” “Buffalo Bill” and 
“Davy Crocket’”’ provide the meat of our course fare. (Encyclope- 
dia Britannica Films makes available two sets of filmstrips: The 
American Folk Heroes and American Legendary Heroes series.) 

Two U. S. maps are always on display in our room. One, which 
is available from the National Folklore Association, depicts folk 
characters in the areas of their origin. The other is similar in style 
but mounted. It is a U. S. map printed from a drawing by the 
painter, Hopper, showing America’s folk characters. Colored 
pictures of numerous folk characters, formerly made available by 
the Prudential Insurance Company, frequently fill our bulletin 
boards. Once a student drew cartoons about various superstitions. 
These are introduced to new classes each year. As a matter of fact, 
my file of pictures is now compendious, thanks to past and present 
students or other friends. Coronet published an April 1948 issue 
(for which they still accept orders) containing several pictures of 
folk characters. Compion’s Pictured Encyclopedia yeariy supplies 
my students with an excellent illustrated brochure on folklore, 
named simply “Folklore.” 

The main stress during class discussions is placed on analyzing 
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human beings through their folklore. We discuss why the trickster 
and the outlaw are so prevalent in American folklore when their 
actions are not, on another level of thinking, morally acceptable 
to us. Are they a means of our expressing our own wish to break 
with restraint and our unwillingness to conform to the mores of 
our society? We discuss such giants as Paul Bunyan and Storm- 
along and theorize on why American woodsmen choose supermen 
to epitomize their type of labor. Is it the braggart in us, or is it 
just that exaggeration is the basis of American humor and our 
way of laughing at ourselves? We discuss the supernatural, like 
the actions of Stackalee or the shedding of her skin by a witch. Do 
Stackalee tales result from man’s desire to control his universe in 
which he knows his normal efforts are puny? Do witch tales repre- 
sent man’s fear of the unknown? Do we have such fears today? 
(Recent Flying Saucer tales usually enter the discussion at this 
point.) 

Folklore is thus analyzed as an outgrowth of man’s desires, 
fears, ideals, humor, etc. When we feel the need of reminding our- 
selves more thoroughly of the names of individual folk characters 
or the details of their exploits so that our discussions are not 
vague generalities, we have a class period devoted to the “identity 
game.” Each student selects three characters and arranges for each 
a series of clues which will aid another person in identifying the 
character. In class these clues are then read, one at a time, until 
the character’s identity is guessed. We have found this device one 
of the best means of reviewing and clarifying the seemingly end- 
less details that one might gather in a folklore course. 

For pure enjoyment and to establish ourselves as one of the 
folk who tell tales, we always have a Liar’s Club day toward the 
end of the course. Patterned on the nationai ciub, ours aiiows 
each contestant to tell the biggest lie he can invent. We make it an 
official contest and award a cardboard badge to the “Biggest Liar.” 
One summer the lies were so “excellent” that the class decided to 
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have the top six published in dittoed form so that each student 
might have a small magazine as a memento of the course. I still re- 
call, too,—and with horror—the fellow who one year seemed to be 
showing us his own thumb, cut off and reposing in a small match 
box (complete with the reddest mercurochrome for the bloody 
effect). 

As I said at the beginning, a project in personal research pro- 
vides a culmination for the course. As we progress in our readings 
and discussions, we ponder how people collect legends and bal- 
lads. We see a sound movie of Burl Ives, hear a recording of Carl 
Sandburg reciting from his The People, Yes, we hear the record 
of Sioux war songs collected by the Library of Congress, or the 
record of New England ballads made by Middlebury College. We 
decided what kind of people might know tales as yet unpublished. 
We discuss how best to get them to start talking, not by asking, 
“Do you know any folklore?” but by telling a tale we know and 
getting others thus aroused and eager to tell us a tale. Many stu- 
dents purchase (at ten cents a copy) a pamphlet by Dr. Louis C. 
Jones on how to collect folklore, published at the Farmers’ Muse- 
um in Cooperstown. 

For my students this approach appears to work. Each returns 
from his vacation with an article he hopes will merit publication. 
Sometimes one person has a story similar to that found by an- 
other. In such cases we incorporate the stories as we did the two 
tales of the “Vanishing Hitchhiker” or as I did the tales of Cam- 
den, New York, brought in by an extension class I taught in that 
town. Sometimes individual articles are long and different enough 
to warrant printing separately as were Diane’s three tales told by 
children in the Bronx, Ethel’s legend of the ghost at Fort Ontario, 
Maureen’s Scottish grandmother's sayings, etc. Once in a while 
students have brief tales that are added to my folklore file to be 
used, perhaps, in future articles into which they might fit. Almost 
never has a paper proved completely useless, for the students seem 
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to catch the zeal for collecting and to transmit this to those whom 
they question. The latter, too, take delight in feeling ‘they have 
something to contribute to New York’s growing body of pub- 
lished folklore. 

Perhaps the greatest fun my students find in folklore, other 
than collecting it themselves, is finding uses for it in their teach- 
ing. Upperclassmen frequently return with tales of having had 
second graders ask at home about the origin of the name of their 
street or town and then “share” in class discussion by telling 
others what they learned. Others tell of having older classes write 
Christmas assembly programs based on the folk customs of one 
nationality that is heavily represented in the school community. 
Recently one told of using folklore to initiate interest in a social 
studies class in the climate and occupations of different sections of 
the United States. Through such evidence I have learned that my 
students feel the fascination of folklore asI do. 





THE LOW GREEN PRAIRIES 
OF THE SEA 


HARRIET G. VALENTINE 


O MOW< the salt-meadows was a privilege granted to all 

inhabitants from the time Long Island was first settled. 

Beach. haying was hard work, but it was a task which had 
its compensations. Each fall the trip for salt-hay became a pre- 
harvest event. In Cold Spring, entire families frequently joined 
the haying parties, It was “toil and moil” for the men, but for the 
women it was a welcome break from the monotony of farm life, 
and for the children it meant camping along the shores, digging 
clams and adventuring in wooded coves. 

There was always a great stir before ‘‘goin’ a mowin’.” Quan- 
tities of food—pots of beans, pies, home-baked bread, pats of fresh 
butter and applesauce—were prepared. To add zest to the shore 
dinners the women were expected to cook. Jellies and mustard 


pickles were tucked in. 

While the women hustled in the kitchen, the men had their 
jobs cut out for them in the barnyard. The hay wagons had to be 
readied, the axels greased and the wagons fitted with “‘shelvin’ ” 
(a ladder-like set of racks to hold the hay from slipping and to 
allow the mowers to trim the load properly). The harness was 
checked and mended. Finally, the sharpened tools, rakes, pitch- 
forks and scythes, were loaded in the bed of the wagon. 

To an experienced mower, the scythe was more than a curved 
blade fastened to a long handle. It was the personal concern of 
every man who used one. It was a specialized tool, designed to his 
own liking and of the proper weight. The handle was gently 
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curved, suggesting a drawn-out S. The hand-holds were placed 
just far enough apart to allow the mower to grip them and swing 
easily. All a man had to do was to “heft” a scythe and he could 
tell by the feel if the tool was balanced and of the desired weight. 

A gun and a supply of shells were often included on haying 
trips, for some persons might feel inclined to pick off some shore- 
birds: Duck and snipe would be relished after a few meals of 
seafood. It is said that a jug of rum, long hidden in the barn or 
rootcellar, was often slipped under the seat of the wagon to be 
used for keeping up the mowers’ “‘stren’th”. 


The favorite haying ground for West Neck families was on 
Lloyds Neck, a sheltered cove near the mouth of Cold Spring 
harbor. During the last of August or the first week of September, 
haying parties could be seen moving slowly down the Neck. The 
men and older boys led in the wagons, and the women and chil- 
dren followed in carts which were loaded with food, cooking pots 


and extra clothing. Farm dogs along the way dashed out to bark 
their approval or to snap and jump at the horses. No one ever 
tired of the trip to the Neck. The horses trotted easily over the 
winding roads. The woods, under the stands of giant oak and elms, 
were dark and cool. 

The men often grumbled among themselves about their fam- 
ilies tagging along, for they presented too many problems, and 
“slowed up the work.”” But the prospect of a hearty meal, ready 
and waiting for them, was some recompense. Swinging a scythe 
all day or raking and pitching heavy green hay while trying to 
get one jump ahead of the in-coming tide gave them hearty appe- 
tites. 

At this time of year, every farmer on Long Island was cutting 
hay or hiring someone to lay the meadowgrass and thatch for him. 
To supplement his field-grown hay, most farmers gathered the 
native grass to meet the winter needs of his livestock. 

Last spring I met my friend Mr. Richard Cronin in front of 
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the Cold Spring Harbor Post Office. He loves to talk about local 
history, and like most people who have spent a life time in one 
village, he has a store of memories. “Did you ever go beach-hay- 
ing, Mr. Cronin?” was all I had to ask, and he was off. He talked 
for an hour about his haying experiences when he was a young 
man, as well as the methods of haying and commercial uses of 
salt-hay. He recalled that during the beach-haying season members 
of the Jones family, who owned extensive meadows on the South 
Side, sent wagons and mowers on daily trips for hay. It was a 
plodding dawn-to-dusk job, but horsepower and manpower were 
cheap. Labor was $1.50 a day. And nature had provided thousands 
of acres of marshlands for Long Islanders to harvest without cost, 

The finer upland grass, Mr. Cronin recalled, was mown by 
horse-drawn machines and the sedge-grass was laid by hand. The 
mowers were followed by men with rakes and pitchforks, who 
raked the hay into windrows and then pitched it upon the waiting 
hayracks. The shorter meadow-grass required forks with five or 
six tynes, for the grass would slip through the forks with fewer 
tynes and make loading an endless job. Sedge-grass of thatch 
was used by farmers to roof crude shelters for their cattle and 
sheep. The thatch was tossed up on rough pole rafters and would 
last a season or so. Thatch-grass was as “tough as sin” and seldom 
showed a sign of rot. 

Mr. Cronin remembers that during the 1880’s and '90’s Billy 
Bingham and John C. Totten used to cut quantities for commer- 
cial uses. Billy Bingham, who cut ice from the Cold Spring lakes 
to supply the community, packed the ice in salt-hay which was 
cheaper, cleaner and easier to handle than sawdust. 

Cold Spring’s famous John C. Totten, who kept the livery 
stable and drove the stage to the station, used to cut tons of salt- 
hay. His granddaughter, Mrs. Charles Peattie, tells me that he 
always had ten or twelve men around, and during haying season 
as many as could be spared were sent to the meadows. She remem- 
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bers watching the men mow at the head of the harbor. 

In Long Island’s Story by Jacqueline Overton, I find another 
phase of marshing along the south shore of the town of Hemp- 
stead. She says that where the marsh lands were held-in-common, 
there was one restriction. This concerned the time of cutting, the 
appointed day being the second Tuesday in September. 


The day before there was a great rush in boats to locate a de- 
sirable piece of grass, but no one dared to cut a spear before day- 
light, Tuesday morning. An unwritten law prevailed that a per- 
son first locating a tract of marsh might stake his claim by setting 
up a rake or pitchfork or any other implement, and all others 
respected it. 

The grass when cut was brought in boats (large farmers had 
scows that could carry ten ordinary boatloads) to the mainland, 
usually the same day it was cut, for a storm . . . might carry it all 
away. Here it was spread out on the upland to dry and when 
cured it was removed to the barnyard and stacked, the cattle and 
sheep generally having access to it during the winter. 

Some cut hay to sell and make a good profit. A two-horse load 
after it was cured would fetch about twelve or fifteen dollars. 

Some of the larger farmers who wintered a great deal of stock 
cut quantities of this hay and had men in their employ during 
the sedge harvest season. Temporary huts or shelters were built 
on the marsh. In these rude structures they slept, generally taking 
their meals in the open air, one of their number acting as cook. 
Much of their food, such as bread, pies and baked beans, were 
brought from home. Eels, hard clams and soft-shelled clams, crabs 
and fish were to be had in quantities in the waters of the immed- 
iate creeks and bays, and farmers and their hands lived pretty 
generally on these products, sometimes indulging in the luxury 
of snipe, marlin and others of the tribe. 


Salt-hay proved to be an effective weapon during the Revolu- 
tionary War. When Long Island farmers were impressed into serv- 
ice by the British, they were forced to supply fodder for hundreds 
of horses. The hay was delivered to the forage depots by wagon 
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or scow. Julian Denton Smith, in his talk before the New York 
Folklore Society at Stony Brook, told of a heavily loaded hayscow, 
which mysteriously started to smoke and when set adrift became 
a flaming torch—a threat to enemy shipping and a means of re- 
ducing His Majesty’s store of fodder. 

In the Forum for July 1955, George E. Hart’s information on 
Hungry Harbor was of considerable interest to me. He described 
the meadow-shoes or bog-shoes, worn by horses to support them 
while working in the marshes. He wrote: “It was at Hungry Har- 
bor (southeast of Valley Stream) that I first saw meadow-shoes, 
consisting of a block of hard wood, covered with leather to be 
strapped and buckled to the hoof. They would keep a horse from 
sinking in.” 

In a recent letter from Mr. Hart, he offers more first-hand in- 
formation on marshing: 


My days on the salt meadows were no picnic. The oldsters 
seemed to enjoy them as part of farm life. 

As we knew it, the real salt hay, called Black Grass, was from 
six to ten inches high and grew uniformally over vast areas of 
the meadow and was partially covered by high tide. It was tough 
and durable and a challenge to strong experienced scythe hand- 
lers. When cut it was hauled off to high ground. One method was 
by poles preferably dry seasoned sassafras, ten to twelve feet long 
and two inches in diameter, which were kept for this purpose. 
Placed parallel on the meadow, three to four feet apart and very 
carefully loaded, a pole could be picked up by two men, one at 
each end, and carried to higher ground before being carted to 
still higher ground or barnyards for spreading and drying. 

Green flies were awful for man and beast, although the 
horses were partially protected by coverings of burlap. Tobacco 
juice was suggested as a remedy for the older boys who felt a bite. 


In the Legends of Fire Island Beach and the South Side by 
Edward Richard Shaw, I found an amusing description of mowers 
“going on the marsh” in an old hayboat. 
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In the late eighties two mowers, Layn and Raner, were arrang- 
ing to cut the sedge upon a neighbor’s meadow, south of Manor- 
ville. 


“Arter wants that piece o’ sedge all laid to-morrer, if we be man 
enough to do it. Josh is to meet us there, so there'll be three on us. 
We'll take sumthin’ along to brace us up while we are doing it.” 

The next morning the mowers embarked in the ol’ hayboat. It 
was a muggy August morning, blowing a trifle on the forequarter 
and carried them slowly down the river. The old boat was square 
ended and flat-bottomed, which made it difficult sailing. With the 
wind abeam, leeway became almost equal to headway. Wide cal- 
culations were made. If they were swept out in the deep water 
and they weren’t able to pole-steer her, often they were swept out 
to sea. “You got to look out fur the Inlet, and give it rattlin’ 
good distance.” 

Rowing along, Josh said, “It’s hard work. I'll tek a swaller, I 
believe.” 

“Well, pass it along,” urged Raner. “Our ends hev all got to 
be kep’ up even today.” 

After priming his musket, Josh boasts, “She is in royal trim 
now, fur a bunch o’ snipe thet shows up on the medder.” 


As they neared the beach in the old hayboat, the low green 
meadows began to appear. The men anchor the boat and then the 
mowing begins, as Mr. Shaw describes it. 


“Let's give our scythes a thorer goin’ over. We'll save time 
by it.” 

Each man puts an edge on his own scythe. They leave the 
boat and carry rake, pitchfork, hammer and wedge to hang anew 
the scythes, if need be. There followed driving of heel wedges, 
twisting and ranging of blade with handle, then stretching out 
the foot to determine whether the scythe point was too far out, 
or too close in, and last a stroke in the grass for a final approval. 

Among a group of mowers the slowest was usually started a 
few swaths ahead of the others; the fastest was in the rear. In this 
position, the slowest was urged along at a rapid pace, in order 
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to avoid the swinging blades of the other men at his heels. Thus 
an even course was kept around the field. 

The mowers struck their swaths and regularly the gracetul 
strokes fell, succeeded by hitching steps forward. 

“How does you’n cut?” 

“Royally!” 

“Can we lay it by night, think you?” 

“I guess so, but by George, we’ve got to keep movin’ le’ me tell 
yee.” Once around the field the: mowers would stop for a swaller 
of rum which was the custom. They whet their blades again to 
be sure they were razor sharp. 

Then whetting over—again the zithe-zithe-zithe of the scythes 
in their triple measure. 


I have been told by a few who have seen experienced mowers 
sweep across a meadow, that it is a scene of indescribable sound 
and motion. 

The long easy swing of the scythes through the grass seems to 


carry the mowers across the meadow like a ballet in slow motion. 
And, with the whispered “zithe” of each blade, the grass falls in 
an endless green wave, which seems to lull and fascinate the 
observer. 

To go marshing in an ol’ hayboat must have been an unfor- 
getable experience. ‘“The sail to and fro, the beat of the surf... 
the race with the slow creeping tide to determine whether the 
mowers should lay their stint or water usurp their place.” No one 
who has ever “gone a marshing” could forget the hot exhausting 
labor of haying, the companionship of fellow mowers or the pun- 
gent odor of the marshes at low tide and the coarse tangy smell of 
salt hay. 


Where Merry Mowers, hale and strong, 
Swept scythe on scythe their swath along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 





TALES OF A SCHOLAR 


ROBERT ANDERSON 


RANCIS ADRIAN VAN DER KEMP was one of those 

persons who epitomize a type of human personality to 

many of their fellows. ‘To such persons are attached many 
of the current stories which seem to characterize them. The stor- 
ies told of Van der Kemp are the group attached to the beloved 
and impractical, near-sighted and absent-minded scholar. These 
stories were current in New York at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

Van der Kemp was a Dutch minister-scholar-revolutionist who 
left Holland as the consequence of his political activities. He 
settled in New York, first at Esopus, then at Kempwyck on the 
north shore of Oneida Lake, and finally in 1797, at Trenton, 
Oneida County. 

In the impractical-man category of tales told about him is the 
one which states that he framed his barn on the Hudson and then 
transported it to Kempwyck where the forest had to be cleared 
to make a place for it. 

Although his agricultural methods secured him a better price 
for his grain than his Esopus neighbors received, the standard 
bean story which is related about all inexperienced gardeners— 
that beans sprouted upside down and had to be turned back 
down—was attached to him. 

Two horse and wagon stories were used to illustrate his ab- 
sent-mindedness. Once, when he was in Philadelphia, he hired 
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a horse and carriage. Later as he drove about the streets, he stop- 
ped passers-by to enquire if they knew who owned his horse and 
rig. He had forgotten where he rented it. Another time he drove 
into a village and enquired where he was. On being told it was 
Trenton, he declared that that was impossible for he had just 
left Trenton. He had apparently either lost his way or forgotten 
turning to come back. 


Two Clinton stories are more general in their characterization 
of him. The first concerns Van der Kemp and George Clinton. 
‘‘Judge” Van der Kemp while at Esopus undertook to cut down a 
tree. “Governor George Clinton discovered the attempt, and 
slipping on a workman’s dress and taking a scythe in his hand, 
proceeded toward the judge as if mowing, and when near enough 
exclaimed Ah! Mine herr Van der Kemp, you can no more cut 
down that tree than if you were a woodpecker. The Judge detect- 
ed the Governor's voice, and threw down his axe, while the Gov- 
ernor abandoned his scythe equally as useless.” 


Dewitt Clinton (in one of his Hibernicus letters) described 
meeting Van der Kemp in 1820. “In one of my solitary walks with 
my gun on my shoulder, and my dog at my side. . . . musing on 
the beauties of the country .. .. I was roused from my reverie 
by voices which proceeded from persons at a short distance. In 
casting my eyes in that direction, I saw two venerable men with 
fishing rods in their hands angling for trout, in a copious and 
pellucid stream which rolled at their feet. I was hailed by them, 
and requested to approach, which I immediately did, and in 
exchanging salutations, I found that they were men of the world, 
perfectly acquainted with the courtesies of life. One of them held 
up a string of fine trout and asked me in a most obliging manner 
to go home with them and partake of the fruits of their amuse- 
ment .... 1 soon found that these venerable friends were emi- 
grants from Holland—that they were men of highly cultivated 
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minds, and polished manners—and that they had selected their 
habitations in this place where they enjoyed 


An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue and approving Heaven.” 


Both of these Clinton stories are probably more imaginative 
than factual. Certainly Dewitt Clinton had met Van der Kemp 
before 1820. But the mode of life and supposed personality of 
Van der Kemp are illustrated by them. 

A partly real, partly idealized pastoral existence is postulated in 
these Clinton stories. Perhaps there is also some element of the 
upper classes pretending simplicity and manual toil in the strain 
of thought which causes a Marie Antoinette to pose as a shepherd- 
ess. The other tales are the humor of the ordinary people of the 
neighborhood. Taken together they show the tendency of both 
classes to accept the notion that a scholar should be impractical 
and absent-minded, and to attach that conception to the most 


available man who had some pretentions to scholarship. 


All of these tales except the bean story appear in John F. Seymour’s Centennial 


Address 1877, pp. 23-25. The bean story is in Everts and Fariss, History of Oneida 
County, 1878, p. 538. The price of grain appears in Journels of John Linckiaen, 


1897 Helen Lincklaen Fairchild, p. 119. R. A. 





FOLKLORE FROM A VALLEY 
THAT DIED 


NORMAN STUDER 


HEN the last resident moved out of the village of 

Arena on a rainy morning in October, 1955, human 

history came to an end in eighteen miles of bottom- 
lands along the East Branch of the Delaware River in the Cats- 
kills. I had seen life come to a standstill in this valley during the 
past ten years. In the process of building a huge reservoir, New 
York City moved out of this area every evidence of man’s handi- 
work, except stone foundations and rutty macadam roads. Houses 
were torn down, trees grubbed out, bodies removed from 2,400 
graves. We saw the surveyors come, the big earth dam rise, and 
the four villages, Pepacton, Shavertown, Union Grove and Arena, 
disappear one after the other. Then the waters came and filled the 
empty valley. 

Before the land with all of its richness of human history and 
tradition was flattened into the anonymity of a lake bottom, we 
were able to salvage some of the lore of the past. Going into the 
valley each summer with a group of children, we met a number 
of older people who shared their memories with us. These old 
people, all in their eighties, were an important link with the past; 
and the past still seemed very near at hand when we talked to 
people who in their youth were part of the “age of homespun.” 


I 


The last resident of the valley was George Green of Arena. 
He left on October 15, about an hour before the wreckers began 
to tear down his house. But such precise details are lacking in 
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regard to the first white man to enter that area. He was a sur- 
veyor, who reported in 1749, “an oyld Inden setelment where 
there is an orchard. The place is called Pawpachton.” The water 
which now covers this spot has appropriated the Indian name 
and is called the Pepacton Reservoir. 

Among the first settlers of Pepacton was Frederick Miller 
and his family, whose descendant, Mr. Ivan Miller, still lived in 
the valley when the city took over. Frederick Miller is said to 
have built the first house. During the Revolution the Millers and 
their neighbors in this little frontier outpost were harassed by 
Indians who had been incited by Tory allies. The patriots, 
deciding to retreat back over the mountains to the American lines 
near Kingston, destroyed or buried everything of value they could 
not carry with them. Pots and pans were buried near the spring 
on the Miller property. Seven years later the settlers returned and 
dug them up. 

We went to Pepacton to find out any traces that might remain 
of the first house and of people whose memories still retained 
stories told to them of pioneer days. We found Mary Jane Shaver, 
whose family had long owned the old Miller property. She was an 
alert old lady of 83 and lived in a large unpainted frame house 
trimmed with Victorian gingerbread. When she was a young 
girl she had married Adam Shaver, a prosperous merchant and 
lumberman. He was son of Shufelt Shaver, who was born in the 
old Miller house in 1815. Mrs. Shaver showed us yellowed account 
books recording the timber that had been sent down the East 
Branch as rafts, to be sawed up in the mills of Trenton and Phila- 
delphia. The business transactions of the Shaver family reflected 
the two important activities of the valley: the lumber industry 
which attracted the first settlers and the farming which followed 
when the timber was gone. 

“I feel like I was being torn up by the roots,” Mrs. Shaver told 
us. “Every bit of earth around has memories of the past. If I 
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were well I could take you down the road on our land to the place 
where the first house stood. The house isn’t there any more, only 
a rosebush grows there. They say the first town meeting was held 
in the barn. They had to meet in a barn because a baby was 
being born in the house. 

“I always had a strong interest in old things,” Mrs. Shaver 
continued. “Adam, my husband, had no patience with me when 
I wanted to stop and explore every old house we passed. I read 
about the old settlers and how they buried things when they fled 
from the Indians, and I thought I knew just where they had 
buried the pots. When Adam was alive I didn’t dare to do it, but 
later after he died I took a shovel and dug down there by the 
spring. Sure enough, I turned up an old iron kettle.” 

Mrs. Shaver remembered vaguely a story relating to one of the 
pioneer families. An indentured servant was forbidden use of 
the front stairway. The house caught afire and the family escaped 
down the front way. On the back stairs was found the charred 
body of the “bound servant.” 

The ghosts of the Indians kept turning up in Mrs. Shaver’s 
stories, just as their arrowheads and grinding stones were con- 
stantly appearing in the plowed fields of the valley. The Indians 
were still around during Adam Shaver’s lifetime, and somewhere 
in the cluttered old house was a cane made for him by an Indian, 
and a leather jacket to cure his arthritis. Adam Shaver’s sister was 
a “clairvoyant” and often saw Indians in her trances. One Indian 
also came to Joseph Martin, a neighbor, and revealed that gold 
had been buried at the foot of a nearby hill. 

High on a mountain above the valley old Sarah Bryden re- 
membered her grandmother's stories of pioneer days in Shaver 
Hollow. “I heard my grandmother say that she had to put up a 
curtain across the doorway before their house had a door. She 
kept the light burning to keep animals away. Once when she rode 
up the valley with some meat, a panther followed her at a dis- 
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tance. It was crying like a woman. We don’t know what people 
had to suffer in those days.” 


II 


Then the pioneers began the slaughter of forests of virgin 
hemlock in the valley. The bark was used for tanning leather, 
and green hides were brought all the way from South America 
and carted laboriously over the mountains with teams of oxen. 
Tanneries sprouted along the streams and villages grew around 
them. Potash was made from leaching the ashes of the fallen trees. 
Later quarrymen began to dig out slabs of bluestone and float 
them down the river. 


The Delaware was an ideal highway to carry the produce to 
market. Lusty raftsmen piloted rafts down the river to the big 
cities hundreds of miles away. This began shortly after the Revo- 
lution. By mid-century rafting was at its peak, but by 1900 the 


rafts were few for the valley had settled down to the prosaic work 
of farming. Its timber resources had been exhausted. 


We interviewed Orson Slack in his carpentry shop in Arena 
and were told stories of his rafting experiences. The gentle old 
man of 84 still filed saws and made furniture with the sure hands 
of a craftsman. Sitting in his dusty shop we looked through a win- 
dow across the level bottom lands, which once served as “banking 
ground” where logs were assembled to be made into rafts and 
floated down the river. Orson’s uncles and his father were rafts- 
men in the heyday of rafting from Arena, and he claimed to have 
taken the last raft from that village. 


Slack’s description of the rafts was full of well-remembered 
details. The small rafts of the East Branch were about 35 feet 
long, and were called colts. When the colts reached the main part 
of the river at Hancock they were joined together in larger rafts. 
Long oars fore and aft were used for steering. Six men usually took 
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the rafts down the river. The steersman had to know every snag 
and riffle in the river for 200 miles. As he moved around he kept 
calling, “Pull Pennsylvania” or “Pull Jersey,” according to the 
riverbank toward which the raft was to be steered. 

‘When you get in them big curves in the river you have to 
pull well,” Slack said. He spoke of rafting in the present tense. 
There were danger spots in the eighteen miles of the East Branch: 
Totten’s Gut, Mulnick’s Bend, Whitney’s Rock, Shaver’s Turn 
and Rock Eddy. All are now covered by the reservoir. On the main 
Delaware, Mr. Slack recalled, Foul Rift was one of the most dan- 
gerous spots. It was three miles long, but the river was so rapid 
that the raft ran down it in just over four minutes. Often rafts 
were smashed to pieces on the rocks and snags. 

“Once we struck a root at Shaver’s Turn about six miles 
below Arena and lost two or three logs on one side. As the steering 
oar came around I jumped over it and it struck me some 30 feet 
into the river. When the raft came by I swam up and came on the 
lind end. We landed at the flats, gathered the logs and put up for 
tne night at a nearby house.” 

Rafting was hard work. ‘“The raftsmen was rough. They didn’t 
care what they done. Still,” Mr. Slack added with a smile, “you can 
have fun on a raft if you want to make a clown of yourself. I 
was just as rough as the rest of them, but I dassn’t tell a story 
about myself.” 

“It was a pleasure, a real pleasure to be on a raft. Sometimes 
it was pretty raw and rainy, and sometimes snowy. But when it 
was nice weather it was a wonderful trip. The sights you see on 
the Delaware River is the most wonderful things in the whole 
United States.” 

During our many visits to the old carpentry shop in Arena we 
came to measure the full stature of the man. He was a man skilled 
in his trade and proud of it. He was proud of his long hands and 
what they could do. He had a deep regard for good and conscien- 
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tious workmanship, qualities which he felt were forgotten in 
modern times. “In the old days,” he said, “when they mowed a 
field along the fence they would take a jackknife and tidy up the 
ends.” 

His roots were deep in the valley. Orson Slack’s great grand- 
father was one of the first settlers in the district above the reser- 
voir, near Margaretville. He was one of the eight men who walked 
fifty miles across the mountains from Kingston. They carried bags 
of wheat on their backs. Each took two acres of land, which they 
cleared and planted. The next spring they brought their families. 
Mr. Slack’s grandfather had the first gristmill in the area. A hol- 
lowed out hickory stump served as a mortar. The pestle was sus- 
pended from a hickory sapling. Slack still remembered the stor- 
ies told by his grandfather who had been born in 1785 and died 
at the age of 96, when the grandson was fifteen years old. 

“I’ve been West and I’ve been South,” Slack told us. “I've 
worked at almost everything. We was brought up on work. But I 
kin tell you there’s no place like right here in this old valley. 
There’s an old saying here that if you once wet your feet in the 
Delaware you'll always come back.” 


George Lakin of Shavertown told us he took his first trip down 
the river at the age of fourteen. He remembered that first expe- 
dition, especially the overnight stops, when they tied up at an 
eddy and stayed at raftsmen’s hotels. There eating was a matter 
of survival of those with the longest reach. The boy generally 
found himself outreached and he had to content himself more 


than once with a meal of only potatoes. 


Every old riverman had stories about the fabulous Boney 
Quillen, jester and troubadour of rafting days. Both Lakin and 
Slack knew him personally. Lakin told about the time that Boney, 
wearing a tiny pair of pants, appeared in a tavern along the 
river. When the rivermen asked him why he wore the abbreviated 
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the rafts down the river. The steersman had to know every snag 
and riffle in the river for 200 miles. As he moved around he kept 
calling, “Pull Pennsylvania” or “Pull Jersey,” according to the 
riverbank toward which the raft was to be steered. 

“When you get in them big curves in the river you have to 
pull well,” Slack said. He spoke of rafting in the present tense. 
There were danger spots in the eighteen miles of the East Branch: 
Totten’s Gut, Mulnick’s Bend, Whitney’s Rock, Shaver’s Turn 
and Rock Eddy. All are now covered by the reservoir. On the main 
Delaware, Mr. Slack recalled, Foul Rift was one of the most dan- 
gerous spots. It was three miles long, but the river was so rapid 
that the raft ran down it in just over four minutes. Often rafts 
were smashed to pieces on the rocks and snags. 

“Once we struck a root at Shaver’s Turn about six miles 
below Arena and lost two or three logs on one side. As the steering 
oar came around I jumped over it and it struck me some 30 feet 
into the river. When the raft came by I swam up and came on the 
hind end. We landed at the flats, gathered the logs and put up for 
the night at a nearby house.” 

Rafting was hard work. ““The raftsmen was rough. They didn’t 
care what they done. Still,” Mr. Slack added with a smile, “‘you can 
have fun on a raft if you want to make a clown of yourself. I 
was just as rough as the rest of them, but I dassn’t tell a story 
about myself.” 

“It was a pleasure, a real pleasure to be on a raft. Sometimes 
it was pretty raw and rainy, and sometimes snowy. But when it 
was nice weather it was a wonderful trip. The sights you see on 
the Delaware River is the most wonderful things in the whole 
United States.” 

During our many visits to the old carpentry shop in Arena we 
came to measure the full stature of the man. He was a man skilled 
in his trade and proud of it. He was proud of his long hands and 
what they could do. He had a deep regard for good and conscien- 
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tious workmanship, qualities which he felt were forgotten in 
modern times. “In the old days,” he said, “when they mowed a 
field along the fence they would take a jackknife and tidy up the 
ends.” 

His roots were deep in the valley. Orson Slack’s great grand- 
father was one of the first settlers in the district above the reser- 
voir, near Margaretville. He was one of the eight men who walked 
fifty miles across the mountains from Kingston. They carried bags 
of wheat on their backs. Each took two acres of land, which they 
cleared and planted. The next spring they brought their families. 
Mr. Slack’s grandfather had the first gristmill in the area. A hol- 
lowed out hickory stump served as a mortar. The pestle was sus- 
pended from a hickory sapling. Slack still remembered the stor- 
ies told by his grandfather who had been born in 1785 and died 
at the age of 96, when the grandson was fifteen years old. 

“I’ve been West and I’ve been South,” Slack told us. “I’ve 
worked at almost everything. We was brought up on work. But I 
kin tell you there’s no place like right here in this old valley. 
There’s an old saying here that if you once wet your feet in the 
Delaware you'll always come back.” 


George Lakin of Shavertown told us he took his first trip down 
the river at the age of fourteen. He remembered that first expe- 
dition, especially the overnight stops, when they tied up at an 
eddy and stayed at raftsmen’s hotels. There eating was a matter 
of survival of those with the longest reach. The boy generally 
found himself outreached and he had to content himself more 


than once with a meal of only potatoes. 


Every old riverman had stories about the fabulous Boney 
Quillen, jester and troubadour of rafting days. Both Lakin and 
Slack knew him personally. Lakin told about the time that Boney, 
wearing a tiny pair of pants, appeared in a tavern along the 
river. When the rivermen asked him why he wore the abbreviated 
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costume, he replied that he had run out of money and this was 
all he could afford. 

After rafting ceased to be a profitable business many of the 
old rivermen, yearning to recapture the thrill of the past, went 
down the East Branch in houseboats or other craft. But in 1942, 
Lem Rowland, a veteran raftsman, had another chance at the real 
thing. He was asked to take a raft of logs from above Union Grove 
to a sawmill at Corbett, a distance of twenty miles. This was quite 
an occesion for a generation brought up on rafting stories. People 
crowded the railroad bridge at Union Grove and cameras clicked 
as the raft moved downstream on a spring freshet. But just below 
the hamlet, at Van Deusen’s Turn, the raft struck a snag, and 
old Lem Rowland fell dead of a heart attack. 


III 


Originally Arena was called Lumberville, and for a good rea- 


son. Millbrook Creek, which flowed down into the river at Arena 
has many ideal locations for sawmills, and the mountains were 
covered with choice timber. Saturday night in Lumberville in the 
old days was a gay and noisy time, and lumbermen gathered from 
all directions for a release from their hard and lonely work in the 
woods. Liquor flowed freely. Fighting was one from of relaxation, 
and no holds were barred. Gouging of eyes and biting of ears were 
standard procedures. Harvey Wickham of Arena told us of many 
battles fought for the title of “Bully of the River.” 

Perhaps it was symptomatic of the transition from lumbering 
to farming and of a desire to forget the old brawling days of the 
village that a poet in mid-century should have advocated a change 
of name. He was a resident of Arena and author of Works of James 
O’Connor, the Deaf Poet, published in the year 1879. From the 
poet’s front yard a person could get an unusually fine view of the 
broad valley with its rim of wooded mountains—a vast natural 
arena. This was the name he proposed instead of prosaic Lumber- 
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ville. There was a loud outcry against his proposal, and the com- 
munity was sharply divided on the issue. But legend has it that 
O’Connor was stubborn and perisistent as well as imaginative, 
and Arena it became. 
= 
IV 
Folk Speech in the Valley 

Sin (since) 

Kag (keg) 

Sot (set) 

Mooley Mill (an old up-and-down sawmill) 

Full as a tick 

Busy as a fiddler’s bitch 

Drier’n a corkscrew 

I’m a tellin’ ya he could twist on a broom stick or There hain’t 

nobody in the country he couldn’t twist down. (Referring to a man 

of great strength engaged in a contest in which two stand facing 

each other grasping a broomstick, and each tries to twist the broom- 


stick out of the other’s grasp.) 

I can lift you and your load. (I can lift you and whatever you are 
carrying or can carry.) 

You couldn’t suit ’em if they were going to be hung with a new 


rope. (Referring to people from New York City) who complain of 
the price they received for their property. 





JUMP ROPE SONGS AND GAMES 


RIVA SCHILLER 


MONG children, one of the first Spring-inspired activi- 

ties is rope-jumping. The first day of good weather will 

send the girls in particular searching for a length of old 
clothes line and at least one companion, for although three or 
more increases the fun, two can play well enough with one end of 
the rope tied to the nearest fence or lamp post. 


The technical language of rope-jumping must be explained. 
The following terms are in use in the areas of Buffalo and its 
suburbs, but observation and research have shown me that ter- 
minology does not differ greatly in other places. 

When a session is about to begin, the first person to call out 
either no end or first becomes the leader, or the first to take a turn 
at jumping. This is the most desirable place, because it is the 
leader’s privilege to choose the game which everyone else must 
follow, except, of course, those holding the ends. No one ever 
wants an end, and it is usually the youngest or smallest players 
who are left with them when the game begins. After the leader, 
the other players arrange themselves in line. The leader chooses 
her song or game the others chant it while she jumps. When she 
finishes successfully, the second begins. Whoever makes a miss 
must take the first end, releasing the holder of it to take the last 
place in line while the others move up. If a player who has missed 
thinks it is the endholder’s fault, or if an endholder drops the 
rope during play, she must shout Butterfingers before the end- 
holder can shout Baby Ruth. If the jumper wins the call, she may 
continue; if not, she takes the end. This process is invariably 
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accompanied by a great deal of argument, often concluded rather 
arbitrarily by the leader. 

The two basic ways to use the rope are swinging and turning. 
For the former, the ends merely swing the rope back and forth 
to the rhythm of the song while the player jumps. The latter, 
which is more popular, involves bringing the rope over the play- 
er’s head each time he jumps. In many places children call this 
overs. Another term frequently used for swinging is Baby Jumps. 

Sir James Frazer records that some European peasants of pre- 
vious centuries and certain latter day nonliterate peoples, fol- 
lowing the principle of contagious magic, engaged in both swing- 
ing and rope jumping activities at their spring sowing to insure 
growth of tall crops. One of the most popular rope games, called 
Low Waters, is probably reminiscent of the jumping of these 
people, for its object is simply to jump as high as possible. The 
jumping starts at ground level. After all the players have jumped 
over the rope, the endholders raise the rope slightly. All jump 
again. If you are playing high as the leader, you must jump as 
high as the leader, but it is the leader’s privilege to call a halt 
when she pleases. If, however, someone calls out at the beginning 
of the game, “Not as high as the leader!” each player may then 
withdraw when she feels the rope is being raised too high. There 
is one limit to the leader’s power: if she stops jumping at a level 
accomplished by another player, she is out and must take the end. 
This is not a usual circumstance, for the leader is ordinarily the 
best player. Variations of this game are swinging Low Waters, in 
which the rope is swung back and forth while the players jump, 
and Rattlesnake Low Waters, in which the rope is undulated 
parallel to the ground during the jumping. 

Besides Low Waters, which is unusual, the games can be classi- 
fied in three ways. There are those in which the song is of primary 
importance because it controls the jumping action; those in which 
the song is quite separate and only used for rhythm; and those in 
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which the player’s ability to jump is tested by the song. Most of 
the last type involve counting the number of jumps a player 
makes without missing. The one who has fewest must take the 
end. Here is an example: 


May I come in, sir? 

No, sir. Why, sir? 

Cause I got a cold, sir. 

Where'd you get the cold, sir? 

At the North Pole, sir. 

What were you doing there, sir? 
Catching polar bears, sir. 

How many polar bears did you catch? 


During the counting the endholders turn the rope as quickly as 
they can. Each successful jump is worth one polar bear. 
Another song is: 


Ice cream soda, 
Ginger ale pop, 

Tell me the initial 
Of your sweet heart. 
ABC.... 


The trick here is to complete the whole alphabet, or else to re- 
ceive chaffing about the initial where you were stopped. 
Still another song is this one: 


Down by the seashore, 

Down by the sea, 

Johnny broke a bottle, 

And blamed it on me. 

I told Ma, 

Ma told Pa. 

Johnny got a licking 

Ha ha ha! 

How many lickings did Johnny get? 
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The player with fewest lickings takes the end. The endholders 
like these games because someone is always sure to miss. 

The games in which the song controls the action are most 
fun because they involve added skills. An example is: 


House for rent, 
Inquire within; 
Patsy, out, 
Sandy in. 


In this one, for instance, Patsy (or the name of the player who is 
jumping) must jump out just as Sandy, the next player, jumps in. 
There is no stopping between players. The principle is the same 
for this song: 


Vote, vote, vote, for dear old Sandy; 
Here come Patsy at the door; 

Take a piece of pie 

And throw it in her eye, 

And we won’t vote for Sandy anymore. 


The second player jumps in when her name is called at the door, 
and the first jumps out when her name is called in the last line. 
This one calls for more action: 


Down the Mississippi 
Where the steamboats 
Push! 


At the word push the second player pushes the first one out and 
continues to jump. More vigorous is this song: 


Charlie, Charlie, stole a bag of barley, 
Out of the bakery shop. 

The baker came out 

And made poor Charlie 

Go hop, hop, hop, hop, 

All the way around the block. 
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In this game, which always intimidates the less skillful players, 
especially if done with overs, the jumper hops out of the rope, 


all around one end, and back again into the rope without chang- 
ing feet. 


Charlie Chaplin is a popular figure in jump rope songs. I have 
no doubt that he is the Charlie who hopped around the block. 
Here are two more songs in which he appears: 


Charlie Chaplin went to France 
To teach the ladies how to dance. 
Turn around, 

Touch the ground, 

Heel, toe, 

Out you go. 


Charlie Chaplin went to France 

To teach the ladies how to dance. 
Salute to the captain, 

Bow to the queen, 

Turn your back on the dirty submarine. 


All of the actions mentioned in the following are performed dur- 
ing the jumping: 


Polly Polly 

Walks like this [player jumps in an exaggerated way] 
Polly Polly 

Talks like this [this line spoken in falsetto] 
Polly Polly throws a kiss 

Polly Polly 

Makes a miss. 

Polly Polly 

Dressed. in yellow 

Went upstairs to kiss a fellow. 

Polly Polly 

Dressed in blue 

Died last night 

At half past two. 
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I had a little brother 

His name was Sonny Jim. 

I put him in the bathtub 

To teach him how to swim. 

He drank up all the water 

And he ate up all the soap, 

And he died last night 

With a bubble in his throat. 

In came the doctor, 

In came the nurse, 

In came the lady with the alligator purse. 
Out went the doctor, 

Out went the nurse, 

Out went the lady with the alligator purse. 


Three players take the parts of a doctor, nurse, and lady, jump- 
ing in and out as required. 

At split, the player in the following must have one foot on 
each side of the rope. The girls who showed me this assured me 
that it must be done only with overs. 


Banana, Banana, Banana, 
Split! 


Here are some of the songs used only to give rhythm. Some are 


also used for other than jump rope purposes. A little marching 
step is also used for the first one: 


Dewey was an admiral at Manila Bay, 

Dewey was a candidate just the other day. 

Dewey were her eyes when she said, “I love you true.” 
Oh, do we love each other? 

I should say we do! 


Charlie Chaplin has big feet, 

He thinks he owns the whole darn street. 
If the street were made of glass, 

Charlie would fall and break his— 

Don’t get excited, don’t get alarmed, 
Charlie would fall and break his arm. 
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My mother, your mother, live across the way. 
The number’s nine nine eight Broadway. 
Every night they have a fight 

And this is what they say: 

Acka backa soda cracker, 

Acka backa boo, 

Acka backa soda cracker, 

I hate you. 


Two four six eight, 

Papa caught a rattle snake. 
The snake it died, 

And Papa cried. 

Two four six eight. 


The last one my mother remembers from her own girlhood. 
Although it is probably in existence somewhere, I have never 
heard it sung: 


News times 

One cent. 

Help your mother 
Pay the rent. 

Your father’s in jail 
For stealing a pail. 
News times 

One cent. 





EPITAPHS OF BRISTOL PIONEERS 


AMO T. KREIGER 


EAD men tell no tales, true enough, but the tombstones 
under which rest their mortal remains often do. 
They're apt to give an amazingly picturesque thumb- 
nail sketch of the individual himself, or they're apt to tell the 
world at large in what terms the deceased’s friends and relatives 
thought of him. 


On the windy summit of a ridge overlooking Bristol valley 
is century-and-a-quarter-old Muttonville Cemetery. It is located 
high on a knoll above the old post route of early days. Mutton- 
ville, now known as Vincent, was once the center of a Sheep rais- 


ing industry. Its cemetery stands as a silent testimonial to the 
hardy pioneers. 

Leaning crazily at angles in a fringe of weeds are old flag- 
stones. Many of them are deeply sunk into the myrtle-covered 
burial site. Nearby are newer monuments to Bristol Valley’s dead 
of more recent times. 

Intriguing epitaphs, some poetic and eulogistic, others sternly 
admonitory, reflect both the stilted phraseology of the day and 
the temper of the people. 

On a side of the monument of George Codding is this poetic 
epitaph: 

Farewell vain world I’ve seen enough of thee 
And now am careless of what thou say’st of me. 
The faults you’ve seen in me take care to shun, 
Look you at home enough, there is to be done 


As I am now so you must be 
"Tis all thou art and all the proud can be. 
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Flowery epitaphs run riot over the old tombstones of the early 
1800’s. A pioneer and his wife died five days apart in 1813. On 
the broad stone marking their graves is this commemorative 
inscription: 


Oh shade revered, this frail memorial take, 
"Tis all alas a sorrowing child can make: 

On this frail stone to mark a parent’s worth 
And claim the spot that holds the sainted earth. 


Death in 1810 took a pioneer resident at the age of 40. His 
epitaph reads: 
In manhood’s prime I was cut down 
Like grass and flowers when they're mown, 


My ashes lie beneath this sod, 
Reader prepare to meet thy God. 


A memorial to Hannah, wife of Nathaniel Fish, who ‘“de- 
parted this life” in 1813 at the age of 53, calls attention to the 
sterling qualities of the deceased in this fashion: 


She was an affectionate companion, a kind, tender parent, and an 


agreeable neighbor. She lived the life of a Christian and died the death 
of the righteous. 


To Nathaniel, who died in 1821, was inscribed this brief 
inscription: “He was one of the first settlers in this town and 
joined the Congregational Church in an early day, was faithful 
in life, and resigned in death.” 

The visitor to a burial plot here is admonished of the brevity 
of life in these words: 


All you that do this grave come past, 
Think on the debt you'll pay at last 
Prepare thyself without delay 

When God does call you must obey. 


Posthumously-accorded praise marks this epitaph to Caroline, 
wife of a settler: 
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If worth departed e’er deserved a tear, 

Oh, gentle stranger, pay thy tribute here, 

Here rests in peace fair piety and truth, 

Honored in age and much beloved in youth, 

A noble pattern of unsullied life, 

A tender mother and a virtuous wife. 

Few were her pleasures in this transient state, 

A painful weary pilgrimage her fate; 

Her comforts few while doomed on earth to dwell, 
So dying smiles and softly said farewell. 


Effulgence of phraseology marks the epitaph of a settler whose 
death took place in 1803: 


This saint of God that sleepeth here 

Will at the judgment day appear 

In shining garments will be dressed 

And live forever with the blest. 

While he lived here, had praying breath, 
Smiled often when he talked of death, 

His conversation soared above 

What this vain world inclines to love. 


This consolation was inscribed for the mourning survivors of 
Betsy, who died at the age of 28: 


Dear relations do not weep 
I am not dead but here do sleep 


A row of small markers, each showing the effects of age and 
with parts of the engraving worn from the stones, indicate the 
graves of the wives of Benoni Evans—Jerusha, Sally, Truba, Ruth 
and Oaki. 


A Revolutionary marker is placed at the grave of Alden Sears, 
a “soldier of Washington,” who ‘“‘fled this life” in 1803 age the 
age of 63 years. 





THE GOLDEN SADDLE: A JEWISH 
FOLKTALE 


MARTHA PENNER 


T WAS a hot summer day and the child, Michael Pomerantz, 

was working hard in the fields. He was learning to accept his 

role as a peasant, as his father and his father’s father had done 
before him. Michael was about to cut down a vertz [wheat] stalk 
when a golden streak of light caught his eye. He saw that the 
brilliance was actually the reflection of the sun on the polished 
saddle of the passing foreman. The boy was so impressed by the 
sight that he determined one day, with the help of God, he would 
ride on a pure gold saddle all his own. 

As the boy grew into adolescence, he realized that in order to 
obtain the golden saddle two elements were necessary. He must 
gain the wealth needed to purchase such a priceless possession, and 
for that he needed an education. As a peasant, no educational 
privileges were open to him. He promptly made a bargain with 
Isaac, the foreman’s son. Michael would do all Isaac’s chores for 
him if he, in return, would tell Michael what he learned in school 
each day. Michael was an apt pupil and before long he was help- 
ing Isaac with his lessons. 

By the time he had grown into manhood, Michael had work- 
ed himself up to the position of being foreman of the very geet 
[estate] on which he had once been a peasant. This, however, was 
not good enough for Michael Pomerantz. He saved and saved until 
he could afford a geet of his own. Through his alert mind and 
marvelous good fortune he was able to increase his income every 
year. Before long Michael Pomerantz was a rich land owner and 
indeed a self made-man. 
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One day, while sitting on his front porch, looking out upon his 
vast wealth, Michael became extremely pensive. He thought: “I 
have done very well, but something is lacking. The people still 
do not respect me as their superior. I must find a way to gain their 
admiration.” After serious contemplation his mind reflected back 
to the days when he was a mere peasant lad. The vision of his long 
since forgotten golden saddle came to him. “Of course,” he said, 
“who would not respect a man who rode on a golden saddle?” 

From that day the golden saddle became an obsession. He 
went to his goldsmith and told him of the saddle he desired. The 
goldsmith said he could make such a saddle, but that no horse 
would be able to carry the load. Michael Pomerantz was furious 
and did not accept the word of his goldsmith. But other gold- 
smiths told him the same thing. He decided to have one made 
anyway. Soon the saddle became the joke of the village. Everyone 
talked about Miachel Pomerantz and his ridiculous golden saddle. 

One day when Michael was on his way to the city to buy a 
horse strong enough to hold his saddle, he encountered a peasant 
who was being severely beaten by a nobleman. He noticed that 
the peasant was blind and, therefore, could not defend himself. 
Michael shouted, “Nobleman, why are you beating that blind 
peasant who can do you no harm?” The nobleman replied: “This 
blind beast did not get out of the road in time. I had to stop my 
horse for him. I will teach him to move faster.” 

Michael leaped from his horse and attacked the nobleman. 
The peasant was quick to move on. Soon the nobleman was badly 
beaten and Michael Pomerantz was very exhausted. The next day 
Michael was summoned to court to explain his actions. The judge, 
although sympathetic, pronounced a two month jail sentence upon 
him. 

By this time all the people had heard how Michael Pomerantz 
had aided a poor blind peasant. His good deed even reached the 
angel of God. She decided that because of his kindness Michael 
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should be able to ride upon his golden saddle. The angel exchang- 
ed his heavy gold saddle for one as light as a feather and as brilli- 
ant as the sun itself. 

When Michael Pomerantz returned home, his servants told 
him that his golden saddle had become lighter in weight and more 
lustrous in color. True enough, he found that now even his weak- 
est pony could bear the saddle on its back. That very day Michael 
saddled his best black stallion and rode through the streets. 

Everywhere he went people bowed before him. But he did not 
realize that they were bowing before Michael Pomerantz, the 
pure hearted man, and not before the pure gold saddle. 


NEIGHBORS: PATIENCE, AN OHIO 


TALE 


DAVID K. WEBB 


HERE were eighty-some McQuiggs in a particular South- 

Central Ohio community, but Alonzo was so different 

from the others that he seldom spoke to his kin and in 
turn his kin avoided him. 

He had left his home in 1849 when only a lad. No one ever 
heard from him. At the end of seven years, however, he returned. 
He was a rich though sullen man. He came back with lots of 
money and he purchased lots of land. He had plenty of money to 
lend if the terms were right for him. 

McQuigg was always known as a skinflint and he always acted 
like one. He was a miser, too. His hound Patience was even worse. 

Alonzo McQuigg bought land, traded land, sold land and 
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accumulated more land and money. He had traded a dozen fence 
posts for Patience 10 or 15 years earlier. No one in the community 
knew why he wanted to call a he-hound Patience. But Alonzo 
named him Patience and naturally the neighbors continued to 
wonder why. 

Alonzo had wanted Patience for a watchdog. And Patience 
was about the very best watchdog there ever was, anywhere. He 
was a grumpy hound with a mournful look of sadness always on his 
face. But he was a savin’ hound. He’d rather bury his food than 
eat it. So he always had a lean and hungry look and was just as 
grouchy as McQuigg. 

Both hound and master hated females, so it seemed. Patience 
never chased around after lady hounds. He loathed them just as 
much as McQuigg loathed the human kind. They got along very 
well together, but all they ever did was save. One buried bones 
by day and the other buried money by night. 

Folks from many hills and farms around spent nearly all 
their spare time wondering where old McQuigg was burying his 
money. When they were not worrying about his money they were 
wondering why he called his he-hound Patience. “A woman is 
behind it,” most all the folks agreed. 

One hot July afternoon when McQuigg was in his eighty-sixth 
year, he was down in the next county looking over some land. It 
was while wandering over this land, which he might buy if the 
price were right, that he fell down a steep creek bank and broke 
both of his legs. 

A couple of men were with him and they took him to a local 
bonesetter who set the old man’s bones. Then they hauled him 
home in a wagon and put him to bed, although forced to beat 
faithful Patience most cruelly in order to enter Alonzo’s cabin. 

They next notified Alonzo's neighbors of the tragedy, hoping 
they would see he was given proper care. A few of his neighbors 
did try to care for him, but day by day he became worse and 
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worse. A local doctor came and looked Alonzo over. The doctor 
finally shook his head and said, ‘‘Alonzo’s sure to die before next 
Sunday comes.” 

The next day the local preacher came to pray. But before his 
prayers were done a commotion arose outside the cabin. There 
was a great clattering of hoofs as a pure white horse dashed madly 
up the lane and stopped at Alonzo’s cabin door. Patience, who 
had not voiced a sound for days, now was howling like a devil 
in a vise. 

A spry old gray-haired lady who was dressed in a pure white 
gown slid gracefully from the horse and, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, marched haughtily into the cabin. Straight 
to Alonzo's bed the tall old lady strode. Dropping to her knees 
she put her arms around Alonzo’s head and kissed him on the 
face. The preacher now was ill and quickly left the place. 

The folks outside the cabin door were prompt to ask the 
preacher what all had come about. Instead of making a reply, he 
collapsed in front of them and had to be carried off to his house. 

The lady in white went to the door as the preacher was being 
carried away. She spoke in a firm yet tender tone, saying: “Return 
at once with all you can carry of good things to eat. Bring any- 
thing that might help this ailing man. And fetch some meat for 
this lean and starving hound. There’ll be plenty of money to pay 
you cash. I am Alonzo's wife.” 

The neighbors hurried to their homes as they'd never hur- 
ried before. They had news to tell like no one had ever heard 
before. Their wives could not believe the tale. When Alonzo’s 
kinfolk heard of it, they were shocked and could not believe it 
either. 

Before an hour had passed, meats and milk and bread, as well 
as broths and soups of many kinds, were being carried into Alon- 
zo’s cabin. The lady in white with lean old Patience fawning at 
her feet would let no person in the cabin. But she thanked them 
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all and placed a five dollar gold piece in each person’s hand who 
had fetched the food to her. 

For weeks the lady spent gold pieces like they were chicken 
feed. She toiled and toiled and fixed the cabin up. She tended 
poor old Alonzo both ‘day and night. She fed the hound till he 
became so fat he could hardly walk about. And Patience loved the 
lady more than he had ever loved anyone before. 

Alonzo did recover and he was happy, too. But old age was 
now upon him, so one dark night he died with a smile upon his 
lips and while his lady’s tears were dripping on his face. 

They buried Alonzo in the country churchyard. The lady 
and the hound were the last to leave the grave. Sometime that 
very night the lady in write mounted her great white horse and 
dashed into the shadows. Never again was she seen by anyone. 
Where she went no one ever knew or ever could find out. But 
where she had come from was a greater mystery still. 

The next day the kinsfolk gathered at Alonzo’s place to settle 
the estate. On the cabin wall, hanging by a freshly driven nail, 
they found a solid golden frame with Alonzo’s marriage license 
in it. It was dated in California years before, and was issued to 
Alonzo McQuigg and Patience Gregg. 

Because Alonzo’s wife was missing it took more than 20 years 
to settle his large estate. In the meantime, the hound was made 
much of and treated with great care. But he, too, was old and soon 
passed away. The kinsfolk buried him right by his master’s grave 
and erected there a fairsized tombstone bearing the one word 
Patience on either side. 

Many think Alonzo’s wife took his money with her, but most 
of the folks will tell you it is still hid right where Alonzo buried 
it. Today there are many versions of this tale. Some say this and 
some say that. Even about the gravestone they do not agree. Some 
say it was placed in memory of the hound, and others still main- 
tain it was for Alonzo's bride. 





“BIG SHOT” BILL GREENFIELD 


EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


URING the summer, Mr. Walter B. Edwards of Edin- 

burg, Saratoga County, provided informational enter- 

tainment and yarns on the Farm Forum broadcast from 
Station WGY, Schenectady. His account of local tales brought to 
mind a folklore-collecting day some years ago, when I met Mr. 
Edwards during my quest for facts and stories pertaining to “Big 
Shot” Bill Greenfield. 

My informant owned the Clarkville Ranch, situated diagonal- 
ly across the road from the Clarkville Burying Ground where re- 
pose the bones of the well-known trickster-prevaricator of the 
Adirondacks. Farmer “Walt” Edwards had served as official grave- 
digger. He guided me past grazing goats, tumbled tombstones, and 
sunken graves toward a slightly rising knoll several paces from 
the cemetery’s main entrance. There he pointed out the marker 
indicating the very spot where our tall-tale hero lay. The inscrip- 
tion reads as follows: 


W. Greenfield 
Died 
May 16, 1903 
Ae 70 yrs. 
Member of Co. E. 4. N.Y. 
Heavy Artillery 
Standing at a respectful distance near the foot of the grave, Wal- 
ter Edwards and I swapped stories about Bill and his father, 
Abner. 
It has been frequently affirmed in that locality that Bill Green- 
field had owned a dog that was so smart that it could teach school 
and that he had possessed some turkeys that were so tall that they 
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could pick beechnuts off trees. In true Baron Munchausen tradi- 
tion Bill had experienced the misfortune of having his best hunt- 
ing dog split in two by a sapling while chasing a rabbit at full 
speed. Bill had hastily picked up the two sections of the dog and 
had slapped them together so quickly that two legs went up while 
the other two went down. After that, Bill’s dog was obliged to 
chase rabbits by running along on two feet until he tired. Then, 
without lessening his speed, he flopped over on the other two feet 
and kept right on going. 

Other informants in that vicinity had furnished often repeated. 
tales of Bill’s reputed prowess as a hunter. There were the familiar 
stories of deer hunting with cherry pits for shot and of the deer 
that was missed one season but which was observed the next year 
with a cherry tree growing out of his back. There was the tale 
of the swift deer that ran so fast round and round the mountain 
that Bill’s bullet passed the animal three times before it hit him. 


And, of course, there was the yarn about the flock of pigeons on 
the limb of a tree. Taking his rifle to shoot at them, Bill split the 
limb that they perched on, caught all the pigeons’ toes, and held 
them secure. 


Walter Edwards supplied other tales, however, of which I was 
not so familiar. As I adjusted my spectacles before jotting down a 
few notes, Mr. Edwards asked me if I had heard about Bill’s fam- 
ous glasses. No? Well, it seems that Bill Greenfield had pretty 
good eyes but whenever he found himself in very dark places, 
he had a special pair of glasses to put on. These glasses were so 
powerful that with them he could see into a rock ten feet thick. 

“Big Shot” Bill had been particularly remembered as the 
best checker player in the neighboring counties of Saratoga, Ful- 
ton and Hamilton. He carefully guarded two sets of checkers with 
which he often played with anyone who did not mind taking a 
beating. One set of checkers consisted of $5 gold pieces and the 
other set of $10 gold pieces. 
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Mr. Elwyn Tenant, who owned and operated a garage on 
Bridge Street in Northville, recalled that his father had lived at 
Tenantville while Greenfield was alive. At that time Tenantville 
boasted a mill, a store, and a dozen people. Greenfield resided in 
a two room house, one room downstairs and one room upstairs. 
There old Mr. Tenant otfen played checkers with the champion. 
In those days the $5 gold pieces had always been put to use. Once 
Mr. Tenant and the village doctor worked out a trick to beat 
Greenfield at his own game. That was the only time that Bill lost, 
but neither Tenant nor the doctor ever divulged the secret of 
how they managed to vanquish Greenfield’s last defending king. 

Swapping chores was also in keeping with local tradition be- 
cause neighbors were few and help was scarce. One of Greenfield’s 
neighbors asked Bill to assist him on his farm for a week. In re- 
turn for the favor the friend was expected to work for Greenfield 
during the following week. Bill kept his word by faithfully hoe- 
ing the garden and raking the hay. The next Monday morning 
the neighbor arrived at Bill’s humble dwelling and was ready and 
willing to do his share. Greenfield called him into the house, 
fetched out the checker board and gold pieces, seated his friend 
in a chair across the table, and started his favorite game. 

They played checkers all morning. At noon Greenfield got 
together a lunch of sorts. But as soon as the table had been clear- 
ed, Bill set up the checkers again and went “to work”’ at it. The 
game continued until supper time. After supper was cleared they 
played checkers until bed-time. Throughout the entire week the 
same routine was followed. When consulted about it later, Bill’s 
neighbor claimed that he had never worked so hard in his life. 

It was Mr. Tenant who recalled that Bill Greenfield’s house- 
furnishings consisted mainly of the table and chairs arranged for 
the convenience of eating and for playing checkers. There had 
also been a useful stove and a sturdy bed. The principal room, 
however, was amply festooned with chicken wishbones that had 
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been strung up in all conceivable places. Bill often boasted that 
he had eaten every one of the chickens from which the wishbones 
had come. 


Another long-time resident of Edinburg, Mrs. Gertrude 
Wheeler, remembered Bill Greenfield as a big man who lived 
more or less the life of a hermit at Tenantville in the days before 
the old mill had burned to the ground. According to her recollec- 
tion, Bill once owned an old gun that he wanted to sell. He talked 
a neighbor into buying it by repeatedly telling him that the 
weapon was worth far more than he was asking for it. After much 
haggling over the price, the skeptical buyer reluctantly gave 
Greenfield the amount jointly agreed upon. Shortly after the 
transaction was completed, Bill asked his neighbor to let him bor- 
row the gun a short time. While the purchaser watched with grow- 
ing consternation, Bill removed from an unobserved compartment 
in the stock several gold coins that he had secretly stored there. 
The hidden gold had sufficed to back his claim that the gun was 
“worth far more’’ than Greenfield had been asking for it. 


Mr. Edward’s eyes often twinkled with appreciative merriment 
as he nodded and chuckled over our exchange of tales on that 
autumn afternoon. Just as the sun was about to hide behind the 
mountain ridge that formed a backdrop for the little, neglected 
cemetery, the grave-digger commented that soon winter would 
lay a blanket of snow across W. Greenfield's mound and place a 
cap upon his headstone. Winters were generally pretty severe in 
that Adirondack community. It was so cold around Tenantville 
one winter that when the Greenfields had to go out to the barn 
to look after the stock they got chilled through and through. So 
when they got back to the house and were before the blazing fire- 
place again, Bill said to his father, Abner, “Pa, I’m sick of this 
cold.” And sure enough, before Abner could reach his son, Bill 
had vomited an icicle ten feet long. 

Many folk in the neighborhood remember the time when 
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Abner Greenfield was very sick. Elwyn Tenant related that Ab- 
ner was so sick that the Devil finally came to get him. But the 
Devil, wishing to be as devilish fair as possible, said that he would 
not take the sick man away with him, if Abner could think of one 
thing that the Devil could not do. Abner had three chances. First, 
Abner told the Devil that he wanted the old crooked oak tree 
straightened out. The Devil did it easily. Then Abner told the 
Devil that he wanted his barn moved to the other side of the road. 
The devil did that, too. 

“Well,” said the Devil, “Abner, you only have one more 
chance.” 

Abner thought a minute and then told the Devil that he 
would go along quietly to the lower regions if the Devil could 
tell a bigger lie than his son Bill could. At that the Devil broke 
down and cried, because he knew that he had lost his struggle. 

Walter Edwards seemed a bit puzzled over what actually had 


become of Abner Greenfield. He thought it probable that the 
father had been laid to rest up the mountain road a space. There 
was no doubt in his mind, however, about Bill’s double inter- 
ment. Mr. Edwards not only dug the grave originally, but he was 


also responsible for digging up Bill’s coffin and burying it a 
second time. 


A relative had a hunch that the undertaker had cheated him. 
Everyone for miles around knew the fabulous stories of Bill’s gold 
pieces and his generous Civil War pension. Perhaps, thought 
some of his kin folk, the undertaker had done a little conniving 
when listing his expenses. Bill was supposed to be laid to rest in 
a rosewood casket, or at least that was what the relative was asked 
to pay for. To satisfy the distrustful kin, Mr. Edwards dug up W. 
Greenfield and discovered that the casket was, as suspected, only 
a stained pine box. Greenfield’s survivors were very grateful to 
have the fact verified. Subsequently, they insisted that the under- 
taker readjust his bill. 
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And what became of the legendary wealth of the tall-tale hero 
of the Adirondacks? Walter Edwards was non-committal on the 
subject. He hinted, though, that treasure seekers still search up 
and down through the hills and valleys of Saratoga, Fulton and 
Hamilton counties, trying to find Bill Greenfield’s buried gold. 


TALE OF THE STIFF CANAWLER 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


F ALL the tales that came out of the western end of the 

canal, this is perhaps the strangest. It happened at the 

turn of the century. I first heard it from an eighty year 
old Niagara River man who had the look of the river on his face, 
a sparkle in his eyes, and a tongue for telling tales. He told me 
this story as he relaxed in what must certainly be the last rendez- 
vous of the tow-pathers on the Niagara Frontier: Mutz’s Old 
Saloon on the canal tow path or what used to be the old canal 
tow path. 

Long since tug tows and power barges have pushed the hustl- 
ing hoggies with their mules and horses off the canal, tow path and 
all. The canal itself at Riverside, years ago, took to the Niagara 
River. At Frank Mutz’s Saloon, man has filled the canal bed. Years 
have erased its markings and the State has taken away its liquor 
license. 

Still the tow path tavern stands, mothering a line of tumbling 
down fishing shacks, gaily named sporting clubs and just plain 
cottages on both sides of the saloon along the river bank. The 
name “tow path” sticks. A fierce pride of oneness with the water 
that marks this colony as a community apart with its own elected 
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mayor. But the tow path is doomed. In another year Thruway 
bulldozers, making way for the new days, will bury it all in its 
past. 

For now, however, the tavern still stands. Topside it’s rain- 
soaked and sun-baked; below, water-logged and ice-scarred; over- 
all it has a weather stained gray, matching the foggy overcast that 
often rides in on the river and seeps into the wood as it does in 
your bones. 

The two-story building leans crazily in all directions as if it 
were too tired to hold itself up and as if it were in a sort of state 
of momentary hestitation before it falls into the river. Attached 
to the side, a bowling-alley already completely collapsed, seems 
to be tugging at the rest of the building to join it. In the far cor- 
ner of what still remains of the alley is a chalk inscription: “Cap 
Summers rolled three hundred July, 1895.” 

In its young days, 1892 and immediately thereafter, when the 


saloon stood erect and fronted proudly on the tow path and a few 
feet from the canal, many a thirsty driver, as he neared the swing- 
ing doors, dropped the reins of his mule team, ran into the tavern, 
grabbed his schoopper of beer, gulped it down, slapped his money 
on the bar, dashed out and caught up with his well-trained mules 
as they continued to walk driverless toward Canal Street and 
the Buffalo harbor. 


When the tow path died with the birth of the Barge Canal, 
life has naturally turned to the river. The backs of the saloon 
and the canal cottages became more important than the front. 
Seen from the waterside today it looks as if the river itself had 
drawn out the backs of the shacks like an accordian and then 
spread them over the spindles and spiles which stick up out of 
the river. 

As I sat listening to my friend, in the back room of the saloon, 
I could see the river through the cracks and holes in the floor. 
Stringy green sea-weed clings about the spiles, climbing up and 
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down with the gentle swell of the water. But the river-man was 
telling his story and my mind went back with him to the old 
canal days. 

When dropping temperatures gradually froze the commercial 
life out of the canal, the canawlers gave up and their kids and 
other kids took over. With enough water left in the bottom for 
ice cover, children and adults alike had a ready-made ice rink, 70 
feet wide and 365 miles long. Ofter the boys who lived near the 
tow path region of Riverside would skate from the old Black 
Rock Lock past Mutz’s Saloon and onto the double flight at 
Lockport, miles to the north. On the way back, if the wind was 
right, they nailed two sticks together like a cross, spread a sheet 
over them, fastened it tightly, and sailed home on the wind and 
the ice. 


South of Mutz’s Saloon, where Conjeckety’s Creek emptied 
into the canal behind Squaw Island, was a slack water pool that 


made a fine ice pond. Today a ship canal lock operated by the 
Army Engineers, lowers lake and canal boats into the river, or 
southbound, lifts them up to lake level on their way to the 
Buffalo harbor and Lake Erie. In 1899, the lock at this point 
compensated for the same level but the canal stayed inland all 
the way along the Niagara River. The pond at this point was well 
protected from the wind so that the ice was unusually smooth for 
skating. 

The winter of 1899 came suddenly with a week of turbulent 
weather: a severe drop in temperature, a violent sleetstorm, snow, 
thaw, rain, and again freezing temperatures and snow. Then it 
cleared and stayed cold. In a few days the boys were skating on 
the pond. From time beyond their remembering they always 
sat on one certain spot on the side to put on and take off their 
skates. This year, to their delight, they discovered near the pond 
edge an ice hummock, shaped like a chair and just right for 
changing skates. 
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That year the young and old alike enjoyed a great season of 
skating. The ice chair became the gathering point for the gang 
and the prize to be won in contests. The winner could sit first on 
the ice throne to take off his skates. 

For them, the days lengthened too soon. The sun climbed 
higher. The canawlers and watermen grew impatient to hit the 
path. The boys knew their skating days were ending. 

Still the ice stayed firm enough on the pond. They kept 
skating, fearing each day would be the last. Their ice hump 
melted some and, although still more than man-size, it kept 
getting smaller. The strange feeling Henry had when he first 
sat on the ice hump to change his skates seemed to grow stronger. 
One day, the last it seemed for the year, Henry again sat down on 
the ice chair. As he finished clamping on his first skate, the strange 
fear gripped him again, so strongly now that he was not able to 
put on his other skate. He had a strange feeling, like the feeling 
one gets on a warm summer evening when a cold blast of air 
strikes suddenly and dies quickly, or the feeling when one’s back is 
turned that someone is looking at us, or the feeling that sometimes 
drains strength from our legs for no apparent reason. Uncon- 
trollably, Henry turned his head to the back of the ice seat. ‘Terror 
loosened his face and glazed his eyes. Looking at him out of the 
ice cake was the face of a man frozen stiff. The chair-like form 
of the ice hump had followed the sitting contour. Here the canaw- 
ler had sat down, tired, sick or drunk. Here he had died. The 
rain and snow froze over his body, building up an ice hump that 
had enveloped him for the whole winter. 

As Henry finished his story, he took a long, satisfied draw on 
his pipe, looked at me for the effect of his story and then added: 
“Seen many a stiff canawler in my day, but never saw any except 
old ‘ice hump’ who didn’t ask for another shot to take the cold 
damp out of his bones. That really would have been ‘whiskey on 
the rocks’!”’ 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


SARANAC SAGE. As one who has enjoyed and clipped many a “Just 
About Everything” column by the sage of Saranac Lake, William 
Chapman White, who died of a heart attack on November 28 at the 
age of 52, I am eager to endorse the drive for $20,000 to build an 
Adirondack reading room in his memory at the Saranac Lake Free 
Library (to which contributions should be addressed). Mr. White, as 
a trustee of the library, helped to make its Adirondack collection the 
largest in the country. Dr. F. B. Trudeau, a writes that “it contains 
over 5,000 items in the famed Donaldson-Goldthwaite-Munson collec- 


tion and 244 items acquired since 1952, by the William Morris Mem- 
orial Fund.” I can foresee many York state folklore students making 
use of this collection, as Mr. White himself did in his American Folk- 
ways book, Adirondack Country (Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown, 


1954) . 

I like especially the chapter on “Adirondack Originals,” including 
fabulous salty innkeepers like Paul Smith and “courteous scoundrelly 
guides” like Mike Croyn and Les Hathaway. In his New York Herald 
Tribune column, White always had an eye (and an ear) for originals, 
urban as well as rural, and always human as well as humorous. More 
proof, if any more were needed, of my contention that the newspaper 
column and feature story are as good places to look for folklore as any 
in an age of print. [See this QUARTERLY, Winter, 1951.] 

In the handful of clippings at hand, the characteristic White treat- 
ment is given to such subjects as Adirondack vs. Vermont maple syrup, 
“Spring Tonic,” “Ghost Ship” (the Mary Celeste) , and “The Burial of 
Broncho Bill” (in Tombstone’s Boot Hill). A fair sample of the 
material is this twentieth-century version of the village ne’er-do-well, 
“old Pete Carroway, who lived over on the Loon Lake road. Pete, as 
he never tived of saying, was the sturdiest of sturdy individuals and so 
rugged he even took on a rocky look in time. Pete chose his career 
long ago: as a young man he decided to go on relief. By doing odd jobs 
for the local politicians he was able to stay on welfare for years. All 
the while he used to say: “There ain’t no more sturdy independent cuss 
in the North Country than me. This is a free land, ain’t it? A man’s 
got a right to decide whether he'll work or not work, don’t he? Well, 
that’s what I did. I chose not to work and you can’t say I ain’t been a 
success at it.’ 
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“When Virgil would argue with him Pete would go on: ‘You make 
a man do something he don’t want to, like work on the roads, and 
what have you got? Fascism, that’s what. Being on welfare don’t attect 
my independence none. I still got the freedom to change my mind and 
go to work, don’t I? If a welfare check is a subsidy, as you keep saying, 
it’s a rightful payment for being a staunch individualist and not listen- 
ing to none of them dictators.’ ” 

Although White spent only the last twelve years of his life in the 
Adirondack country, he came to know and love it like Les Hathaway, 
who “stuck to just one section of the woods, the area around Saranac 
Lake. “There’s maybe only a couple hundred square miles I know but, 
mister, I know ‘em. Every rock and every stump ‘on ’em. The trouble 
with people today is they’re so busy coverin’ ground they ain't got 
time to notice what's on the ground they're coverin’.’” 


MUSIC AND CULTURE. My thanks to Russell Ames for sending me 
a copy of his important little book, The Story of American Folk Song, 
the latest addition to the Grosset & Dunlap Little Music Library, 
edited by Helen L. Kaufmann. My only regret is that Ames was not 
able to include tunes, at least a few. The book contains some of the 
best common-sense writing on the social background of American folk 
song since John Greenway’s American Folk Songs of Protest. (Green- 
way, by the way, whose American Industrial Folksongs, collected and 
sung by him, was recently issued in the Riverside Folklore Series 
[RLP, 12-607], edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein, is now in Australia on 
a Fulbright, recording Australian folk songs.) 1 recommend the book 
especially to young folk song fans in the colleges, to help them under- 
stand what the songs and the singing are all about. Speaking of the 
making of folk songs today, Ames writes: “Perhaps ‘folk song’ will not 
long be an accurate name for the roving, changing people’s songs of 
the atomic age. But if we listen for what is honest, human, and truth- 
ful in the songs being made today, we need not worry much about the 
name we attach to them.” 

This social history of American folk song suggests that we listen to 
folk songs, like other music, for many reasons, non-musical as well as 
musical. The principle applies equally to the American jazz that is 
sweeping the world and to the rock ’n’ roll that has been sweeping the 
country on the teenage level. If folk songs appeal to young folk for 
much the same reason as the “do-it-yourself” vogue, with its recru- 
descence of the craft spirit, then the basis of the — of rock ’n’ roll 
for youngsters is “be yourself,” expressive of their defiance of parental 
and other adult control. Parents brought up on jazz in the twenties 
should not forget that in their youth jazz had the same value. 

Incidentally, the Voice of America, which, according to Robert 
Williams in the New York Post for June 28, “exports U. S. jazz and pop 
music to avid radio listeners in more than eighty countries, wants no 
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part of rock ’n’ roll,” because it is “musically uninteresting.” Mean- 
while, as the record and juke box industry continues to cater to the 
young folk, who buy most of the records, rock ’n’ roll, according to 
Tom Glazer, presents a threat to the sheet-music trade, where it has 
little or no place, since it is primarily for listening and dancing. As one 
of my composer friends put it, “Some listen to music with their brain 
and heart, others listen with their feet.” But, for whatever reason you 
listen, if you listen closely enough, you will hear in American music 
the sounds of our times. 


FILM NOTES. One of the best bits of movie Americana since State 
Fair, the film version of Picnic has made the Labor Day picnic, heard 
offstage in the play, the high spot of the Inge drama. It is complete 
with band concert, Labor Day speaking, swan boat ride, three-leg- 
ged race, rollingpin throw and balloon blowing, old oaken bucket, 
girl carrying, pie eating, and talent contests, all of which are photo- 
graphically faithful as well as exciting. 


As I see and hear the countless imitations of the High Noon plot 
and ballad that come and go on our neighborhood screen, I regret the 
inferiority of most of them, but I can’t help feeling that the ballad 
treatment is another folklore link in the chain that makes the Western 
the nearest thing we have in America to a native folk drama and ritual. 


CORNHUSKER BEE. On my recent return to the University of 
Nebraska campus for the 85th (and my second) annual Commence- 
ment, I was the guest of, among others, my former colleagues in the 
English department, Louise Pound and Mamie J. Meredith. The lat- 
ter, indefatigable contributor to dictionaries like the University ot 
Chicago Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles and 
Dictionary of Americanisms (both valuable tools for the folklorist) 
and periodicals like American Speech and Names, has just retired; and 
I hope to see her complete some of the books on social history as well 
as speech for which she has been collecting data for over a quarter of 
a century. She finds me a ready customer for the duplicate slips and 
clippings she is continually sending me, and my various “acknowledg- 
ments” bear testimony to her invaluable and unselfish help. 


Nebraska’s pre-eminence in the livestock and packing industry has 
recently been signalized by her being named, by legislative action, the 
Beef State. One of the high spots of my visit was hearing some real 
folklore stories told at the dinner table by former Congressman Harry 
C. Coffee, president of the Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha and 
a native of Sioux county, in the northwest corner of Nebraska. Some of 
these yarns concerned his friend, John G. Maher, who grew up in the 
next (Dawes) county and who was a maker as well as teller of tall 
tales. The most famous of his hoaxes concerns the Petrified Man 
found near Chadron, on the edge of the sandhills—a rival of the Car- 
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diff Giant. Louise Pound has told the story in her article, “The John 
G. Maher Hoaxes,” in Nebraska History, for December, 1952. 


ON THE LOOSE. A reading of Louise Pound’s presidential address, 
“Then and Now,” delivered at the last Christmas meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, and reprinted in PMLA tor 
March, suggests that there is much in common between what is hap- 
pening in present-day folklore and the current trend in linguistic 
usage. Both forms of expression have their roots in what she calls our 
“linguistic democracy” and in an “on the loose” quality that links 
our age with the Elizabethan. Whether or not our “casual and infor- 
mal” way with words will be “really to the ultimate gain of our lan- 
guage,” as it was in Shakespeare’s day, remains to be seen. Certainly the 
same speeding-up and jazzing-up process may be noted in both our 
speech and our folklore. At the same time the “determined mauling ot 
words” creates a linguistic folklore, just as our folklore-in-the-making 
contributes to linguistic lore. 

I shan’t repeat any of the provocative examples cited by Miss 
Pound, but I should like to quote a few bits of her own phrase-and 
aphorism-making: “All is not literature that litters, but there is con- 
siderable litter about our official language as there is about protes- 
sional jargons in general.” “In [sound films] the quantity of words 
needs watching as much as in a ten-word telegram.” “A certain highly 


paid columnist uses this device [of blending] to the limit, hoping, 1 
suppose, to both daze and faze.” Miss Pound’s address, as lively as it is 
learned, may have dazed and fazed and certainly must have amazed 
some of her MLA listeners who were not brought up to believe with 
her that “Weeds too have their place in linguistic gardens.” 


POLISH FOLKLORE. “In making folk material available, we may 
often . . . enrich our own American life.” So writes Marion M. Cole- 
man, editor, in the first number of a new folklore bulletin (seventeen 
pages, lithoprinted), Polish Folklore, published at Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, on March 15. The enrichment is all 
the greater when what is made available has long been neglected. Mrs. 
Coleman, wife of Alliance College’s president, began collecting Polish 
folklore in America as a student of Harold W. Thompson’s at Albany. 
“Recently,” she says, ‘‘a great spur was given to our task... when in 
examining Stith Thompson’s study of The Folktale (1946) we tailed 
to discover any listing of Poland in the long appendix devoted to 
principal Collections of Folktales. . . . [And a in Poland, over the 
past century and a quarter, there have probably been more collections 
of folk material made than in any other one country of the middle 
area .... In English, it is true, there are no collections of Polish folk 
material to compare with those existing, for example, in the Russian 
field, from Ralston’s to the recent Pantheon volume of 1945,” 
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To fill the gap in English and so enable Polish lore to “find its way 
into the American stream, there to enrich not only it but ultimately 
the culture of all the world” is the aim of the Polish folklore studies 
instituted at Alliance, some of the results of which have already 
appeared in the Alliance Journal. Half the task consists in translat- 
ing what is already available in Polish and half in recording new mat- 
erial. 

Judging from the immense industry and zeal exhibited and gen- 
erated by Mrs. Coleman, this Western Pennsylvania college, founded 
and largely supported by people of Polish origin or descent, should 
become the center of Polish folklore research in this country. B. A. B. 





York State friends of B. A. Botkin are delighted to commend him as a 

recipient of an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at The Eighty-tive 
Annual Commencement of the University of Nebraska, June 11, 1956. ‘he 
citation reads: 
“BENJAMIN ALBERT BoTKIN, distinguished alumnus of the University of 
Nebraska. Eminent writer and folklorist. Author or editor of sixteen books 
Formerly Chief, Archives of Folksong of the Library of the Congress. Con- 
tributor to the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend. Past- 
President of the American Folklore Society. Distinguished contributor to the 
folklore of Western United States. Successful interpreter of the legends which 
have helped us understand our cultural heritage.”—The Editor 











SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


MRS. MAUD LONG, of Hot Springs, North Carolina, supplies the 
latest addition to recordings issued by the Library of Congress. Her 
two disks of “Jack Tales” (L47-8) consist of five North Carolina vers- 
ions of “Jack the Giant Killer”: “Jack and the Drill,” “—and the Sop 
God,” “—and the Bull,” “—and the Giants’ New Ground,” “—~—and the 
Varmints.” Mrs. Long’s telling is expert and flavorful. The records are 
available from the Recording Laboratory of the library (Washington 
25, D. C.). Also released by the library are long-playing versions of 
standard-length records in the Archives of American Folksong. These 
newest recordings are: L1, Anglo-American Ballads; L2, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Shanties, Lyric Songs, Dance Tunes, and Spirituals; L3, Afro- 
American Spirituals, Work Songs and Ballads; L4, Afro-American 
Blues and Game Songs; L5, Bahaman Songs, French Ballads and Dance 
Tunes, Spanish Religious Songs and Game Songs; L6, Songs from the 
Iroquois Longhouse; L10, Negro Religious Songs and Services; L12, 
Anglo-American Songs and Ballads. Many of the selections on these 
recordings have been interpreted by other vocalists, but few can match 
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them for authenticity. Re-recording has not always succeeded in im- 
proving on the quality of the early field recordings in the collection. 


‘RICH AMERSON demonstrates an uncommon versatility and famil- 
iarity with folk materials in two recordings in the Folkways series, 
Negro Folk Music of Alabama (P471-2). He sings secular and religious 
songs as well as work tunes; he tells anecdotes and Br’er Rabbit stories; 
and he narrates sermons. Amerson has a remarkable store of folklore 
and conveys it with particular effectiveness. Doc Reed and Vera Hall 
Ward contribute to the series a notable selection of Spirituals (P473). 
Their deeply religious solos and duets may also be heard on Library 
of Congress disk L3. The final release of this series, edited by Harold 
Courlander, Game Songs and Others (P474), covers an extensive 
range of folk music. One side is devoted to the exuberent voices that 
accompany children’s games in rural Alabama. On the other side are 
secular and religious songs, work songs and blues, and up-to-date ver- 
sions of harmonized vocals that are now characteristic of the area. The 
whole series constitutes a brilliant run-down of the subject. 


FREDERIC RAMSEY, JR., has added two recordings to his thor- 
ough-going research for Folkways of Music from the South. His fifth 
volume, Song, Play and Dance (FP654), was contributed by vocalists 
and musicians in Alabama and Mississippi. In addition to children’s 
songs, dance tunes, and lively guitar-playing, Ramsey recorded the 
bouncy strains of a string band. After this interlude, Ramsey returns 
to his objective of tracing the earliest possible origins of folk and 
traditional music. Two programs of Elder Songsters (FP656-7) tap the 
musical efforts of men and women whose ages extend from a young 
51 to a mature 93. Emmett Brand, 82, takes Southern music far back 
into the 19th century with his cutting and picking songs and field 
hollers. Other vocalists demonstrate that Negro adaptations of white 
hymns date from pre-Civil War years. Ramsey's compilation continues 
to afford new understanding of the sources and development of Negro 
music in the deep South. 


PAUL CLAYTON, a Massachusetts-born graduate of the University 
of Virginia, supplies recorded examples of the folk music of both 
these states. Bay State Ballads (Folkways FP47/2) is divided between 
the music sung on the sea or inspired by nautical events and music 
that is associated with the mainland. The latter portion of his program 
includes “Springfield Mountain,” “The Old Soldier,” and “Polly 
Van,” as well as less well-known examples such as “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter,” “The Embargo,” “Bachelor’s Hall,” and “Around the 
Ingals Burning.” Another superior example of Clayton's collecting 
work is his interpretation of Folksongs and Ballads of Virginia 
(Folkways FP47/3) . The record includes a smattering of the expected, 
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but Clayton also furnishes unusual versions of some standard 
selections. 


HAROLD COURLANDER further explores extremes of musical ex- 
pression in two Folkways releases. Radio Programme No. 3—Cour- 
landers Almanac (FP86/3) consists of astonishing examples of “famil- 
iar music in strange places.” The international adaptations range 
from Stephen Foster to Walt Disney. In the World of Man, Volume z, 
His Work (FP731), Courlander has edited a valuably informative in- 
troduction to the world-wide uses and variety of music. The survey 
demonstrates songs and rhythms that are used around the world in 
connection with the production of food, shelter, clothing, the arts and 
crafts, and other human needs. 


VOCAL STYLES are well illustrated in a pair of Folkways recordings 
on The World’s Vocal Arts (P510). These nineteen selections show 
concert, operatic, and classical styles in both western and eastern tra- 
ditions; primitive and folk music; blues and yodels; and the styles of 
crooners and torch singers. What some of the selections lack in re- 
corded fidelity, they make up for in their contributions to an under- 
standing of music in various cultures. Vox Humana (Folkways FPX- 
123) introduces the unique English experiments of Alfred Wolfsohn 
in extending the human voice. As a result of training and instruction 
the voice range is stretched over several octaves. Another aim of the 
training is to duplicate vocally instrumental tones. By means of these 
techniques, the concept of vocal music receives an entirely new 
approach. 


ALFRED DELLER, who sings in the rare voice of a counter-tenor, 
gives a beguiling performance of Songs of Folk and Minstrelsey Out 
of Elizabethan England for the Vanguard Recording Society (VRS- 
479) . It consists of thirteen songs plus two lute solos. With grace and 
charm, Deller recreates the music of the era of minstrel and trouba- 
dour. Another modern troubadour, Richard Dyer-Bennet, can be 
heard on the initial release of his own concern (Richard Dyer Bennet 
Records, Room 2411, 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17). The music is that 
by which he has become best known—folk and traditional songs of the 
British Isles and the U. S.—but he has never been heard to better 
advantage than in this sparkling performance. 


PERIOD MUSIC CORP. (884 10th Ave., N. Y. 19) has turned out 
three top-notch recorded examples of music of the eastern world. 
Music of Bali (SLP-1613) is the result of an expedition by Pierre 
Ivanoff in 1953. Here are the melodious harmonies performed in a 
sea-coast village and in a mountain community. Religious and dance 
music as well as a shadow-drama indicate the importance of music in 
Balinese life. Ivanoff also collected among the Dayaks in the interior 
of Borneo, and their primitive tones and rhythms may be heard on 
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Music of the Head Hunters of Borneo (SLP-1612) . In addition to the 
songs of warriors that are part of an actual head-hunting campaign, 
there are also strains of harvest festivals and shamans’ rituals. Folk 
Music of Northern India (SLP-1614) was gathered in the Bengal 
region by Deban Bhattacharya in 1954. These rhythmic selections are 
performed on drums, oboe, bells, flutes, and string instruments by 
Bengalese and Pakistani musicians. These releases overshadow three 
other recent Period recordings. Folk Songs and Dances of Armenia 
and the Caucasus (SLP-1611) and Folk Songs and Dances of Ruman- 
ta (SLP-1615) are filled with traditional music of the areas. The con- 
trast of moody and lively tunes is matched by love and warrior songs. 
They are performed by career musical groups. “The Singing Boys of 
Mexico” in Ninos Cantores de Morelia (SLP-1625) harmonize, in 
flowing tones, traditional, classical, and religious songs from Mexico 
and Europe. The six Period releases are marred by an annoying sur- 
face noise. 

Among other international music on recent recordings is the Folk- 
ways survey of Songs and Dances of Puerto Rico (FP80/2). Collected 
by Dr. William S. Martens, the music consists of typical, informal per- 
formances by the island’s street musicians. An Adventure In Rhythm 
(Vanguard VRS-7032) features Albert Mouange and His African En- 
semble in a demonstration of sophisticated rhythms. It helps to define 
the interchange between African, Latin American, and jazz music. 
Springtime in the Tyrols (Vanguard VRS-7037) includes Austrian 
dances, marches, spinning songs, and yodels in melodious arrange- 
ments. Anthems of All Nations, Vol. II, continues the Folkways collec- 
tion (FP88/2) of national airs. Patriotic music of the U. S., Australia, 
Brazil, Cuba, Greece, Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, Panama, Philip- 
pines, Poland, and Yugoslavia receives stirring performances. 


FOR CHILDREN Folkways has released a magnificent recording of 
Game Songs of French Canada (FP714). Boys and girls in Montreal 
contribute eighteen typical games with accompanying music. The in- 
fectious quality of their performance and their precise enunciation 
make the disk useful for teaching both folk traditions and the French 
language. Folk Songs for Camp (Folkways FP730) is a group of folk 
songs readily adaptable for singing by youngsters, with or without 
much musical ability. These are lively pieces in the American tradition 
plus some with an added international flavor. 


ACTUAL PERFORMANCES capture the qualities of some charac- 
teristic forms of entertainment. A Night at the Apollo (Vanguard 
VRS-9006) brings to ear a spirited performance at Harlem’s entertain- 
ment center. With tap dancers, vocalists, and comedians, in addition 
to highlights of a weekly amateur night, the recording splendidly re- 
produces the program of an important contemporary institution. 
Gentlemen, Be Seated, an Epic disk (LN 3238), duplicates a complete 
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minstrel show from the blaring blasts of the prelude to the farewell 
tones of the finale. The program includes bass, tenor, and quartet 
vocals, tap dancers, a trombone solo, and some comic interludes. 
Bound for Glory (Folkways FP78/1) is a tribute to Woody Guthrie, 
the collector and singer of folksongs prominent in the ’30’s and early 
’40’s. A biographical essay is interspered with examples of the songs 
that Guthrie wrote or adapted. 


BOOK NOTES: Ghosts in American Houses, by James Reynolds (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy), supplies elaborate backgrounds to some 
supernatural appearances. The thrilling tales of violence, revenge, and 
seduction are accompanied by the author’s own colorful pictorial inter- 
pretations. Ballot for Americans, by Lamont Buchanan (Dutton), 
purports to be “‘a pictorial history of American elections and election- 
eering.” The volume consists of haphazard, miscellaneous information 
and a collection of portraits with little of the important ephemera of 
elections. 


FILM NOTES: The Singing Street (British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) is a wholly delightful display of the songs 
and games played by children on the streets of Edinburgh. Viewers will 
be fascinated by the jump-rope rhymes and will be intrigued by the 
Scottish versions of familiar tunes. Three Songs by Susan Reed (Bran- 
don Films, 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19) is a happy combination of gay 
pictures and vocals for three well-known folk ditties. The Town Mu- 
sicians (Brandon) re-tells in entrancing, animated style the famous 
folk tale. Tara the Stone Cutter (International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4) is an animated presentation of a Japanese 
folk tale. The colorful graphics are bound to entice youngsters with 
this material. Flamenco (Brandon) consists of performances by skilled 
dancers and musicians of this traditional Spanish music. Set against 
actual Spanish backgrounds, the performers depict the outstanding 
regional versions of the Flamenco. W. G. T. 
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The Gypsies’ Fiddle and Other Gypsy Stories by Moritz A. Jagen- 
dorf and C. H. Tillhagen contains nineteen stories told by Johan Di- 
mitri Taikon, Swedish teller of gypsy stories and gypsy chief. This book 
offers a wide range of intriguing and engaging tales, related with spirit 
and enthusiasm, and an introduction to gypsy life, plus brief commen- 
taries on the indivdual stories. (Vanguard, 186 pp., $3.) 


The Pollen Path is a handsome collection of Navajo myths, retold 
by Margaret Schevill Link with a psychological commentary by Joseph 
L. Henderson. Most of the tales have come from the tribal ceremonies, 
or chantways, given in the fall of the year for the healing of a patient. 
Some of them were related to the author by Navajo medicine men. 
They suggest that the observation of the Navajo is that both of a na- 
tural scientist and of a poet, and they center in the theme of the pollen 
path, “the way between gods and men and expressing the harmony 
that should exist between them.” The Navajos believe that “if a man 
can place himself on this path he cannot be diseased, and if he is 
diseased he may have recourse to the medicine man whose ceremonial 
restores him to the path as a way of healing.” The appendix contains 
an account of the author’s personal associations with the Navajo, as 
well as a valuable collection of songs. (Stanford University Press, 201 


pp-, $6.) 


The authentic milieu of the Ozarks is captured in The Devil’s Pretty 
Daughter and Other Ozark Folk Tales, collected ably by Vance Ran- 
dolph. Some 96 stories mirror the mind and moods of the mountain 
folk who “are attached to particular localities, strongly influenced by 
clan and family backgrounds.” The author says that such people do 
not read much, but “live in an atmosphere of oral tradition . . . There 
is still plenty of time, in the backwood, to sing ballads and tell tales.” 
This volume offers the richness of their imaginative story skills. (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 239 pp., $3.75) 


There are fewer coonskins to be seen on the heads of small boys 
headed for school nowadays, so perhaps it is not an imperitence to 
take a long, lingering look at Davy Crockett. This James Atkins Shack- 
ford, who was until recently a professor of English at North Carolina 
State College, has done in his admirable book, David Crockett, The 
Man and the Legend. The legend will hardly diminish as the man 
comes into focus, yet it is good to have this scholarly biography which 
corrects the caricatures. This biography of our “last frontiersman and 
of the birth of a new pioneer world citizen” is essentially tragic, and 
quite in contrast with many of the yarns about “Davy of the type- 
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script.” Yet “Crockett possessed in the extreme many of those abilities 
which the backwoods required and admired . . . and also the person- 
able qualities which led tellers to make him the center of their tales.” 
(University of North Carolina Press, 338 pp., $6.) 


Clifford P. Westermeier in Trailing the Cowboy has brought to- 
gether with a running commentary hundreds of items of “cowboyana” 
taken from periodicals, newspapers and chronicles particularly of the 
post-war period of the nineteenth century. The portrait which emerges 
varies greatly from the “thrillers” of our century and gives first-hand 
impressions of an age and a vocation which bristles with more vitality 
than the contrived movie-lot scene. (Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 


414 pp., $5.) 


Billy the Kid is the subject of two recent books. Frazier Hunt in 
The Tragic Days of Billy the Kid has produced in a narrative manner 
a biography based on a laborious effort to unearth source materials 
which have not previously been used in stories of the Kid. Many a 
detail is now filled in and perhaps the enigma of the youth, who died 
physically at twenty-one but whose legend still continues, is now re- 
solved. The Kid, at least in this volume, comes to life as a warm and 
friendly human being, although he and his compadres are not without 
enough of those human failings which make some men the substance 
of fiction. (Hastings House, 316 pp., $5.) 

The Kid dies and is buried before the last page of Hunt’s biography 
is reached, but not so in Alias Billy the Kid by C. L. Sonnichsen, a 
college professor, and William V. Morrison, a sober lawyer of consider- 
able distinction. They have retold the story of Brushy Bill Roberts who 
before his death in 1950 claimed to be the Kid. He sought a pardon 
that he “— die a free man and he even got an interview with the 
governor of New Mexico. But Brushy didn’t fool the newspapermen, 
and his story was rejected by most people. The authors, however, have 
reprinted here Brushy’s story and an almost unbelievable amount of 
supporting evidence. Enough, anyway, to make one wonder. (Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 136 pp., $4.) 


Among the source books. A splendid and competent book is The 
Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the English-Speaking World, a large 
volume containing authentic and complete texts, variant readings, im- 
portant introductory notes to individual ballads, musical annotations, 
glossary, bibliography and discography. The editor is Albert B. Fried- 
man of Harvard. (Viking Press, 473 pp., $4.95.) 


Dictionary of Magic, edited Harry E. Wedeck, defines and describes 
briefly the words associated with rites, evocation, spells, alchemy, con- 
juration, possession and exorcism. The comprehensiveness of the book’s 
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entries unfortunately makes elaboration of specific terms impossible. 
(Philosophical Library, $3.) 


A Concise Dictionary of English Slang by William Freeman is a 
book of Britishisms, many of which belong to the daily speech of 
Americans, too, of yesterday and today. Here we are told that “‘fiddle- 
faddle” means nonsense or gossip, “to put out someone’s light” means 


to kill, and that a “mud-crusher” is an infantryman. (Philosophical 
Library, $3.75.) 


Among the juveniles. Carl Withers and Alta “opie folklorists and 
anthropologists, in the attractive Rainbow in the Morning have com- 
piled nonsense rhymes, riddles, jingles, limericks, jump-rope rhymes, 
and the like, for small children. (Abelard-Schuman, Inc., $2.50). Jn- 
dian Sign Language by Robert Hofsinde is a handbook of reliable il- 
lustrations for 500 words. This excellent book for children is not with- 


out considerable value for teachers of grade school pupils. (William 
Morrow & Co., $2.50) 





THE CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University ot 
Chicago for an important contribution to the study of folklore. Stu- 
dents, candidates for higher degrees, and established scholars may com- 
pete for the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, 
article or a collection of materials. No restriction is placed on the con- 
testant’s choice of topic or selection of material: the term “folklore’’ is 
here used in its broadest sense (e. g., American, European, etc., folk- 
lore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc., folklore) . 

It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
provided that such material be submitted within one year from the 
time of publication. The successful contestant who submits material 
in typed form and has this material published subsequently, is 
expected to send a copy of the printed monograph, etc., to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for the library. Sufficient postage should be included if 
the contestant wishes to have his material returned. Monographs and 
collections, etc., must be submitted before April 15, 1957 to the chair- 
man of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. The Chicago Folklore 
Prize is a cash award of about $50.00. The recipient's name is pub- 
lished in the Convocation Statement in June. 





Conlribulers 


Robert Anderson, 11 Winmar Crescent, New Hartford, is an in- 
structor in political science at the Utica College of the University of 
Syracuse. 


Ronald Raymond Atkins, 3601 Johnson Avenue, Riverdale 63, 
recently completed service as a commissioned officer in the United 
States Army and is now continuing his graduate studies at the School 
of Law, Columbia University. His article was first prize in a recent 
contest sponsored by the Ulster County Historical Society. 


Hattie R. Ballard, one-time school teacher and now postmaster at 
Holmes, Dutchess County, has re-created in her article authentic 
experiences from the lore of former-day family annals. 


Gerald Carson, Millerton, who is widely known for his celebrated 
book, The Old Country Store, has also written for various learned 
journals. “I am not an honest-to-goodness folklorist,” he writes, “but 
I find myself trespassing constantly. This article is from library re- 
search, and no tape recorders or picturesque old cogers were involved.” 


Amo T. (Mrs. Lyle E.) Kreiger, town historian of Honeoye Falls, 
has been a correspondent for the Rochester newspapers during the 
past fifteen years. 


Dr. Mildred R. Larson, 130 West Seventh Street, Oswego, is pro- 
fessor of English at the State Teachers College. She has written fre- 
quently for the NYFQ. 


Dr. Eugenia L. Millard, 157 Chestnut Street, Albany, is librarian 
of the Albany Senior High School Annex and a frequent contributor. 


Martha Penner, 185 McClennan Street, New York, is a teacher. 
The folktale which she has re-told was first heard by her great-grand- 
mother in Austria-Hungary, ca. 1895. 


Dr. Marvin A. Rapp, 23 Irving Terrace, Kenmore 23, is director- 
consultant, Port Division, City of Buffalo. A leading authority on the 
Erie Canal, he was a member of the staff of the Cooperstown Seminars 
during the past summer. 


Riva Schiller, 211 West Eighty-eighth Street, New York 24, is a 
member of the staff of the New York Public Library and a graduate 
student in English at Columbia University. 


Norman Studer is director of the Downtown Community School, 
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235 East Eleventh Street, New York, and also of Camp Woodlawn, 
Phoenicia, where he met many of the persons mentioned in his article. 


Harriet G. (Mrs. Andrus T.) Valentine, Goose Hill Road, Cold 
Spring Harbor, is a past president and now a board member of the 
Huntington Historical Society. She has made extensive investigations 
of Long Island folklore, particularly local history, whaling, local 
industries and Indian lore. 


David K. Webb, 53 Carlisle Hill, Chillocothe, Ohio, is director 
of the Ohio Folk Tale Research Project, Ross County Historical 
Society, Chillocothe. “The story of Patience comes from Hocking 
County,” he writes, “and my investigations in those clay-gullied hills 
substantiates in detail the familiar yarn.” 

















The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 














